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BRAZILIAN MUSIC 


Until a few years ago, music in South America was confined 
chiefly to reproduction of European compositions and to imitations of 
these works by native composers who in the main disregarded the 
wealth of indigenous material which they had at hand. Furthermore, 
each republic was ignorant of the music and of the artists of its 
neighbors. In recent years, however, there has been in process of 
crystallization a movement destined to bring into close relationship the 
composers and artists of Latin America. In 1935, under the direc- 
tion of Professor Francisco Curt Lange, the Boletin latinoamericano 
de musica published its first volume in Montevideo.’ Recent trends in 
South American music have been ably discussed by William Berrien.? 

The country, however, which is outstanding today in its musical 
production is Brazil.* In the past, this country has enjoyed two periods 
of musical interest. The first of these was in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, when the Regent Prince, later known as D. Joao VI, commis- 
sioned the Brazilian priest José Mauricio Nunes Garcia to organize 
festivals for the Capella Real and for the royal theater of S. Joao, 
and in 1816 requested him to compose the funeral march for the 
obsequies of Queen D. Maria I. The second period of musical ac- 
tivity was again sponsored by a royal personage, D. Pedro II, second 
emperor of Brazil and grandson of D. Joao VI. This period saw the 
flowering of such a genius as Carlos Gomes (1836-1896), who, in 


1 For a discussion of the work done by Lange see E. Lira Espejo’s article 
in Revista de bellas artes de la Universidad de Chile, Vol. II, No. 7, pp. 8-13. 

2 “Latin-American Composers and Their Problems,” in The Modern Lan- 
guage Forum, XXII (1937), 24-40. Reprinted in Bulletin of the Pan American 
Union, October and November, 1937. 

8 For articles dealing with Brazilian music see Bulletin of the Pan American 
Union, November, 1930; October, 1935; and May, 1936. Since 1924 the Pan 
American Union has sponsored four annual concerts of Latin-American music. 

* See Corréa de Azevedo, “José Mauricio Nunes Garcia,” in Boletin latino- 
americano de misica, 1, 133-150, Montevideo, 1935. 
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1863, was sent by the emperor to Italy to perfect his musical studies, 
There, in 1870, his opera J Guarani, based on the Brazilian classic 
O Guarany, had its premiére at La Scala, and the success of the opera 
was such that Verdi was said to have exclaimed: “Questo giovane 
comincia de dove finisco io.” Though JI Guarani still enjoys a well- 
deserved popularity, O Escravo, likewise treating a Brazilian Indian 
theme, is considered Carlos Gomes’ best work. Following Carlos 
Gomes, other distinguished Brazilian composers were Leopoldo Mi- 
guez (1850-1902), Alberto Nepomuceno (1864-1920), and Henrique 
Oswald (1852-1931). 

The two musical centers of Brazil today are Rio de Janeiro and 
Sao Paulo. Among the leaders of the musical culture of Brazil are 
the following impressive figures: Luis-Heitor Corréa de Azevedo, 
president of the Brazilian Musical Association and librarian of the 
National Institute of Music; Guilherme Fontainha, director of the 
National Institute of Music; Walter Burle-Marx, founder and con- 
ductor of the Rio de Janeiro Philharmonic Orchestra; Heitor Villa- 
Lobos, Superintendent of Musical and Artistic Education in the 
Federal District ; Oscar Lourenzo Fernandez and Francisco Mignone, 
founders of the Conservatory of Music of the Federal District ; and 
Mario de Andrade, director of the Cultural Bureau of Sao Paulo, a 
bureau established in 1935 to co-ordinate the cultural activities of the 
municipality. This organization supports a symphony orchestra, a 
quartet, a trio, and several choruses, and with these groups has spon- 
sored many free public concerts for educational programs in the 
university and in the schools, and for social-welfare work in hospitals 
and prisons. 

Brazil, rich in folk music that harks back to Amerindian sources, 
to Portuguese melodic importations, and to negro rhythms evolved 
from African dances, is a country that has been happily blessed with 
artists of great talent and composers of rare ability and genius. Audi- 
ences in the United States are well acquainted with the concert work 
of the pianist Guiomar Novaes; and the successful Metropolitan 
debut in 1937 of the soprano Bidi Sayao has led to her return for 
several operatic appearances. There are other distinguished artists in 
Brazil, though, whose names are practically unknown in this coun- 
try, such as the pianist J. Souza Lima, the violinists Pery Machado and 
Romeo Ghipsman, and the ’cellist Iberé Gomes Grosso. 

Among the contemporary creative artists of Brazil, Mario de An- 
drade occupies a high position, both because of his own accomplish- 
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ments and because of his influence in inspiring and shaping the work 
of younger artists. He has traveled extensively through many regions 
of Brazil—Minas Geraes, Bahia, Pernambuco, Rio de Janeiro, and 
Amazonas—studying and collecting folklore elements in the music 
of the common people. His Compéndio de historia da musica, how- 
ever, is based on his own classroom experience. As a poet and critic, 
and as a professor in the Conservatory of Music and Drama of Sao 
Paulo, he has been a powerful stimulus to Brazilian culture. Besides 
writing poems, novels, and short stories, and books on aesthetics, 
musical history and criticism, Andrade is the author of librettos 
which have been utilized by the most promising Brazilian composers. 

Among those who have found inspiration in these works is Fran- 
cisco Mignone whose Maracaté do Chico-Rei is based on a dramatic 
dance of African-Brazilian origin made available by Mario de An- 
drade. Mignone was born in Sao Paulo in 1897. His early training 
was received in the conservatory of his native city, but in 1920, hav- 
ing received a scholarship from the state of Sao Paulo, he went to 
study in Italy. Mignone is a studious, dynamic composer, who im- 
provises readily and has the rare ability to master different styles and 
forms. He is the author of three operas: Cantabria, of Spanish in- 
spiration ; O contractador dos diamantes; and O innocente. He has 
also written numerous songs, compositions for the piano and for 
chamber music, and his symphonic productions are noteworthy both 
for their elemental qualities and for their variety of themes. Chief 
among these latter are: Caramurt, Suite campestre, Festa dionisiaca, 
No sertéo, Scenas da roca, Suite asturiana, Momus, and Seis pre- 
ludios. Besides the already-mentioned Maracaté do Chico-Rei, he has 
written another Afro-Brazilian dance, Congada, which appears in his 
opera O contractador dos diamantes. 

Oscar Lourenzo Fernandez, together with Francisco Mignone and 
other musicians, is responsible for having founded the Conservatory 
of Music of the Federal District, an institution which enjoys consid- 
erable reputation because of the thoroughness of its musical instruc- 
tion and the number of students enrolled in its courses. Lourenzo 
Fernandez was born in Rio de Janeiro in 1897, and there received his 
musical training in the National Institute of Music where he excelled 
in piano and composition. In 1924, in an international musical con- 
test, his Trio Brasileiro won the first prize for chamber music, and 
the following year he composed his famous Suite simfonica sobre 
tres temas populares, one of the compositions presented in a concert 
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held during the International Exposition of Barcelona in 1929. Since 
1930 Fernandez has directed various symphonic concerts in Rio de 
Janeiro and in Sao Paulo, and, in 1934, was invited by the state of 
Sao Paulo to direct the concerts given in commemoration of the found- 
ing of its capital. In 1938, he was further honored by being appointed 
by his government to represent Brazilian music at the Colombian fes- 
tivities celebrating the four hundredth anniversary of the city of 
Bogota. Two symphonic concerts given by the Ibero-American Fes- 
tival of Music on this occasion featured the music of Brazilian com- 
posers and were brilliantly directed by Lourenzo Fernandez. As a 
composer, he is noted for his perfection of form and for his mastery 
of instrumentation. Among the compositions which have been well 
received by musical audiences in Europe are: Reisado do pastoreio, a 
Brazilian suite in three parts (Reisado, Toada, and Batuque) culmi- 
nating with a negro dance which gains in intensity and frenzy as it 
reaches its barbaric finale. A novel bit of realism occurs in the exe- 
cution of this composition when the violinists beat the rhythm on the 
backs of their instruments. Another piece, ]mbapara, is a symphonic 
arrangement based upon an Indian theme, which was presented for 
the first time in 1929 by the Symphony Orchestra of Rio de Janeiro 
under the baton of Francisco Braga, venerable dean of Brazilian 
musicians. One of Fernandez’ latest experiments is a lyric-drama in 
three acts, Malazarte (1933), inspired by a poem of the late Brazilian 
author Graca Aranha. He is at present engaged in composing a new 
lyric-drama entitled Marilia e Dirceu, based upon the romantic story 
of the poet Tomaz Antonio Gonzaga, one of the conspirators in Bra- 
zil’s early attempt to secure independence. 

A young composer of great promise is Camargo Guarnieri, who 
was born in the state of Sao Paulo in 1907. His first works of com- 
position date from 1919, when he was only twelve years old, but his 
first important work was Danga Brasileira, published in 1928. Since 
then his compositions have been numerous and of almost every type, 
but all are characteristically Brazilian in theme and inspiration. Some 
of his works have been made known in the United States through the 
concert programs of Guiomar Novaes, in France through Elsie Hous- 
ton, in Argentine by the visit of Walter Burle-Marx, and in Venice 
on the occasion of the Second International Festival of Music in 1932. 

The most widely known Brazilian composer is Heitor Villa-Lobos, 
who, however, has not yet received the fame that he deserves though 
he overtowers certain European composers who enjoy a greater pres- 
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tige than his.’ Villa-Lobos was born in Rio de Janeiro in 1888. After 
receiving his early training in Brazil, he went to Europe for further 
study. He has been decorated by Belgium, Spain, Portugual, and is 
honorary director of various music institutes both in Brazil and 
abroad. His works have been recognized in Europe and in the United 
States, and many of his compositions have been interpreted by the 
best orchestras and the most distinguished artists. In 1927 two music 
festivals in Paris devoted their entire programs to compositions by 
Villa-Lobos, and, more recently, in Venice, the Sixth International 
Festival of Contemporary Music presented Bachianas Brasileiras, a 
suite for chamber orchestra in which the Brazilian composer evokes 
suggestive panoramic scenes from his tropical country. 

A complete list of the works of Villa-Lobos has not yet been made, 
and it is the opinion of Francisco Curt Lange® that when this list is 
finally made available, the musical world will be astonished by the vast 
amount of superior works composed by one man. Among his innu- 
merable compositions are works arranged for piano, voice and piano, 
violin and piano, violoncello and piano, chamber orchestra, symphony 
orchestra, and choral groups. His most important productions are: 
Dangas africanas, Poéme de l'enfant et sa mére, Nonetto, fourteen 
chéros, Tres poemas indigenas, Bachianas brasileiras, Uirapurié 
(based on the Indian legend of the enchanted bird), Descubrimento do 
Brasil (written for a film on the discovery of Brazil), Amazonas, 
Naufragio de Huonico, Tedio da alborada, and Miremis. He has also 
composed several operas, Aglaia, Yzaht, Zoé, and Jesus; three festi- 
val masses, and other sacred music. 

In the past Villa-Lobos has directed the Lamoureux and Colonne 
Concerts of Paris and the orchestras of La Monaie (Brussels), Musi- 
cal Syndicat (Barcelona), Symphonic Society (Poland), Wagnerian 
Society, Col6n Opera, and Odeén Theatre (Buenos Aires), Munici- 


5 See Curt Lange, “Villa-Lobos, un pedagogo creador,” in Boletin latino- 
americano de musica, I, 189: “su figura es un legitimo orgullo del Continente 
latino-americano y una personalidad descollante en la creacién moderna que re- 
sistiria, en todo instante, una comparacién critica con muchos valores europeos 
que por diversas circumstancias gozan de un prestigio mayor al suyo.” 

6 Op. cit., p. 189: “También en el sentido numérico y no teniendo en cuenta 
arreglos y transcripciones realizadas por él mismo, con tanta frecuencia, atin 
nada concreto se ha podido hacer para poner en orden tan necesario aspecto. El 
dia en que esta labor se cumpla, hasta los mas éptimos calculos quedaran re- 
basados y el mundo musical, ante la desnudez de las cifras, se sorprendera del 
enorme caudal de energias emanadas de este gran hombre.” 
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pal Theatre (Rio de Janeiro), Philharmonic Society (Sao Paulo), 
Société Amérique-Latine (Paris, 1924), and he was the first director 
of the Villa-Lobos Orchestra organized in Rio de Janeiro in 1933 by 
eighty of the most noted music teachers of Brazil. He is at present 
Superintendent of Musical and Artistic Education in the Department 
of Education of the Federal District, and since 1931 has devoted all of 
his energies toward training hundreds of Brazilian school children to 
sing. He has written manuals for orientation in choral work, and has 
arranged for choral groups the music of the best European masters as 
well as the outstanding works of early Brazilian composers, such as 
José Mauricio Nunes Garcia, Henrique Oswald, Barroso Netto, and 
Nepomuceno. It is Villa-Lobos’ artistic creed that in singing is found 
the supreme expression of collective well-being, and that through 
music, souls are united, human sentiments are purified, character is 
ennobled, and the spirit is raised to a more complete ideal.” 

In keeping with this creed, in 1931, Villa-Lobos presented in Sao 
Paulo a choral group composed of ten thousand singers and four 
hundred band players; in 1932 a similar concert was held in Rio de 
Janeiro with a group of eighteen thousand public school children, 
and in 1936 with a group of thirty thousand. Thus we see that the 
work that Villa-Lobos is now doing is that of creating a future audi- 
ence for Brazil that will not be satisfied to listen passively to a .con- 
cert, but will be composed of individuals who have been trained to 
feel the music as the artist feels, and from whose ranks other creative 
artists may rise.* 

EuNIcE JOINER GATES 


Texas TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE 
Lussock, TEXAS 


™Curt Lange, op. cit., p. 193: “Musica, que por meio dos sons une almas, 
purificando sentimentos humanos, enobrecendo o caracter, elevando o espiritu a 
um ideal mais completo.” 

8 [bid., p. 195: “De un nifio que canta, puede formarse un ser arménico, con 
intereses culturales muy vastos, también puede surgir un artista, un pintor, un 
escultor, un arquitecto. La tradicién musical pudo producir, al correr de los 
afios, a una figura tan descollante como Bach. ; Y acaso no es la tradicién y la 
cultura de un pueblo, por la que se mide su capacidad y se pronostica su 
porvenir ?” 


SPANISH DRAMA ON THE AMERICAN STAGE, 
1900-1938 


It is a strange thing that, since the twentieth century began, the 
professional stage in this country has seen only one production of a 
drama from among the great classics of Spain’s Golden Age—Cal- 
derén’s El Alcalde de Zalamea. The modern Spanish theater, how- 
ever, has fared better, for some twenty plays, by Martinez Sierra, the 
Quinteros, Benavente, Echegaray, and others, have been performed 
here, all by leading artists in our theater. Some were well received 
by critics and public alike, some were praised but unpopular, and a 
few were downright failures. Among the dramatists represented, 
Martinez Sierra has had the best fortune, in the matter of popular 
success. Two of his plays, Cradle Song and The Kingdom of God, 
were chosen, each in its season, among the ten best plays of the year 
(as selected by four critics and listed in Burns Mantle’s series, Best 
Plays). Cradle Song, indeed, achieved the ultimate in popularity, for 
it received universal praise from the critics and approval from the 
public as well. 

Cradle Song opened January 24, 1927, and became the first popu- 
lar success of Eva Le Gallienne’s Civic Repertory Theatre. The 
critics, while they called it “fragile” and “slight,” and marveled that 
such a delicate bit of sentiment should have so strong a holding qual- 
ity, united, nevertheless, to heap praise upon it. Stark Young, the 
one critic consistently friendly to performances of Spanish plays, 
said : 

From the continued success of “The Cradle Song” at the Civic Reper- 
tory Theatre, several interesting points arise. 

Plainly there is a demand for poetic and lovely thought and purity of 
mood and feeling in the theatre. Nobody but a Catholic could have written 
the play, and nobody but a Latin Catholic. The belligerent, controversial 
type that we have sometimes among us in America might well observe 
that sweetness and wit, that whim and humor and free-heartedness and hu- 
manity by which Martinez Sierra makes his religion so beautiful and his 
play so touching and delightful in its appeal... . . People who see 
“The Cradle Song” will be surprised afterwards at the way it sticks in the 
mind. At the time, it may have seemed slight, rather thin for the stage. 
But the impression of it is fixed and lasting. This is because its key is sure 
and is harmoniously poised. It is touched with a kind of final, certain 
grace; something that minds innocent and quiet take for their hermitage.* 


1 Stark Young, “After the Play,” New Republic, L, 274, April 27, 1927. 
135 
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And Joseph Wood Krutch, to whom sentiment in the theater is 


anathema, and who often says very hard things about the Spanish 
drama, confessed: 


The lesson to be drawn from the play’s success is, I suppose, that the 
simple chords at which it plucks are still, in most people, capable of re- 
sponding, providing only they are touched with a sufficiently delicate hand. 

. “The Cradle Song” is the work of a man to whom the incurable 
somntitlihtin of Spain, though grown perhaps a little attenuated and wist- 
ful, is still the most precious thing in life... .. He suffuses his play 
with a sentiment as old-fashioned as lavender and yet, because that senti- 
ment is not affected but perfectly native and sincere, it gives the effect not 
of something false but of something with a quaint and all but forgotten 
charm.? 


Cradle Song had fifty-seven performances during this season, and 
was revived by Miss Le Gallienne at various times thereafter. It has 
been performed by the same company on its road tours, but there are 
no available statistics on that point. It was given several matinee 
performances by Augustin Duncan some years before Miss Le Gal- 
lienne’s production, but attracted little attention then.* 

The Kingdom of God, produced in January, 1929, received a great 
deal of attention, and had one of the longest runs of any Spanish 
play in New York, probably because Miss Ethel Barrymore opened 
with it the new Ethel Barrymore Theatre, and herself played the 
leading role. It ran for ninety-three performances in New York, and 
made an extensive tour of the road. It was accorded high praise in 
Chicago, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. The New York critics 
were cool to this play, but not antagonistic. One spoke of its lack of 
strength and reality,* another of its essential foreignness, difficult 
for the actors to realize, for the audience to accept ; its episodic form, 
and the habit its characters have of “generalizing and running off 
into philosophic statement anywhere and everywhere.”*® Yet it was 
generally agreed that the play had charm and freshness, a vitality 


2 Joseph Wood Krutch, “The Cradle Song,” The Nation, CXXIV, 243-44, 
March 2, 1927. 

8 Cradle Song is also one of the very few Spanish plays to have been done in 
motion pictures. It was produced in Hollywood several years ago, under the 
supervision of Martinez Sierra himself. 

4Joseph Wood Krutch, “The Cradle Song—Second Verse,” op. cit., 
CXXVIII, 52, January 9, 1929. 


5 Stark Young, op. cit., LVII, 245-46, January 16, 1929. 
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and variety peculiarly its own. It provided, too, one of the most 
beautiful and moving moments in all the modern theater, in the 
opinion of Stark Young.® 

Two other Martinez Sierra plays were given New York produc- 
tions. In Spring in Autumn a third famous actress played the leading 
role—Miss Blanche Yurka, who also adapted the play (with a col- 
laborator) from the Spanish. It opened October 24, 1933, and played 
forty-one performances, being regarded as “interestingly unimpor- 
tant” by one of the critical gentry,’ but more appreciatively regarded 
by another, who remarked on the charm of the writing and the spon- 
taneous freshness and accuracy of detail, and called it a delightful 
evening’s entertainment.® 

The Romantic Young Lady, the fourth play (but the first to be 
produced), was given at the Neighborhood Playhouse in 1926. Mr. 
Young seems to have been the only one of the critics who went to see 
it (it was not strictly a Broadway production), and he reported his 
delight, not so much in the play as in the opportunity for contact with 
Martinez Sierra, in the following terms: 


His gift is .... the power of an enveloping sense of beauty; its 
energy is simple and luminous; its facility remarkable. His range of ma- 
terial is wide. His canvas is crowded with characters, types, modes of life, 
all of which are drawn easily and distinctly; and to these characters and 


situations the background in every play has a highly dramatic and creative 
relation. 


The spirit behind these dramas is lovely and courageous at once; the 
manner of telling the story is direct and moving. ... . 

The production of “The Romantic Young Lady” would be worth while 
if only to make this Spanish dramatist better known in our theatre.® 


The Quintero brothers rank next in popularity to Martinez Sierra. 
They have had the good fortune to fall into the hands of Miss Eva 
Le Gallienne as producer for three of their plays. The Lady from 
Alfaqueque, The Women Have Their Way, and A Sunny Morning,'® 


6 Ibid. 

7 Burns Mantle, Best Plays, 1933-34 (New York: Dodd, Mead and Co., 
1934), p. 7. 

8 Richard Dana Skinner, “The Play,” The Commonweal, XIX, 75, Novem- 
ber 17, 1933. (Mr. Skinner quotes an anonymous colleague.) 

® Stark Young, op. cit., XLVII, 59-60, June 2, 1926. 

10 Miss Le Gallienne gave a radio broadcast of this comedy, playing the part 
of Dofia Laura (as she did on the stage), in February, 1939. 
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the latter a one-act comedy sometimes presented on the same bill with 
The Women Have Their Way. Miss Le Gallienne has caused more 
favorable attention to be focused on Spanish drama than any other 
person in the professional theater, with her careful and sensitive 
productions of these three plays, and the aforementioned Cradle Song 
and Benavente’s Saturday Night, most of which have been offered 
through several repertory seasons and on tour. Richard Dana Skin- 
ner pays her, and the Quinteros, the following tribute: 


Miss Eva Le Gallienne has done more than any one person or group 
in New York to prove that the theatre can be restored to its once high es- 
tate. . . . . And today, in the midst of the most disastrous season in re- 
cent years, she has had the perception and the courage to bring to New 
York the little masterpiece by the brothers Quintero, known as “The Lady 
from Alfaqueque.” ... . 

In reality, . . . . the play is nothing but an amusing development of 
the theme of gentle homesickness. But I submit that, in holding simply 
and naturally to this one theme, the play touches a broad humanity just 
as surely as “Cradle Song” touched the maternal impulse of every woman 
who saw it. . . . . The play emerges as a tender, subtle and wholly de- 
lightful treatment of an enduring and lovely theme." 


The Lady from Alfaqueque was produced in January, 1929, and 
had seventeen performances that season. Just a year later Miss Le 
Gallienne offered The Women Have Their Way, she herself playing 
the principal role, and gave the play twenty-five times that year. It 
was well received by the critical brotherhood, the authors getting 
most of the credit. “If you are constrained to wonder,” says John 
Hutchens, “what makes it such pleasant entertainment—indeed, so 
perfect of its kind—the answer lies in the quiet wisdom of the 
authors, who have given their players a great deal of what, when 
properly ignited, will make a comedy.”* 

Another acting group, the Equity Players, began their season of 
1922 with a production of Malvaloca. Mr. Mantle said of it, briefly, 
“Jane Cowl played the heroine, but no one appeared to care particu- 
larly for the play.”** Kenneth Macgowan reversed the implication 
in his review, saying of Miss Cowl that she played the title role “with 


11 Richard Dana Skinner, op. cit., 1X, 376-77, January 30, 1929. 


12 John Hutchens, “Broadway in Review,” Theatre Arts Monthly, XIV, 
285, April, 1930. 


18 Burns Mantle, op. cit., 1922-23, p. 8. 
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such skillful and ladylike charm as to defeat any illusion at all.”** 
Mr. Young concurred with Mr. Macgowan, and blamed the whole 
cast for failing to give the proper key to the performance. He said: 

The main burden . . . . of this play’s Spanish strangeness and dif- 
ference and deceiving aspect of being far more simple, ranting, melo- 
dramatic than it really is, lay with the actors. . . . . The acting in gen- 
eral throughout Malvaloca diminished and confused the play. It needed to 
be keyed up, to be more vivid. . . . . Without this vitality in the acting, 
this intense focus, this effect of roots running deep, the play is hopelessly 
diluted. Without it everything seems too elementary.'® 


So Malvaloca closed after forty-eight performances, in spite of 
being played by one of America’s leading actresses. 

Otis Skinner concludes the roster of the famous who have at- 
tempted Quintero plays. His choice was A Hundred Years Old or 
Papa Juan, as it was called in some cities on tour. The reviews of 
this production were as divergent as it would be possible to find. 
Some praised the performance of Mr. Skinner, some merely granted 
him a large and loyal following. One gentleman dismissed the whole 
production with the following contemptuous remarks: 


When one has said of the play that a certain delicacy in the writing 
does as much as could possibly be done to make tolerable its unrelieved 
sweetness, one has said about all that can be said in its favor. There is no 
suspense, no conflict, no movement, and no ideas . . . .1* 


A Hundred Years Old opened in Chicago, where it played for nine 
weeks instead of the three for which it had been scheduled. Its suc- 
cess was attributed to Mr. Skinner’s fine acting, for the Chicago critic 
thought the comedy “assuredly the most placid piece of play-making 
ever done, fastening for its interest on the centenarian whose birthday 
approaches, and amazingly minus situation or incident. ... . — OF 
the New York critics, Richard Dana Skinner contributed by far the 
most sympathetic and constructive review, granting the leading actor 
credit for his performance, yet allowing the play some inherent 
virtues. Of the authors and the play he said: 


14 Kenneth Macgowan, “Diadems and Fagots on Broadway,” Theatre Arts 
Magazine, VII, 10, January, 1923. 


18 Stark Young, op. cit., XXXII, 223-24, October 25, 1922. 


16 Joseph Wood Krutch, “Silver Lining—No Cloud,” op. cit., CX XIX, 474, 
October 23, 1929. 


17 Burns Mantle, op. cit., 1928-29, p. 18. 
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Almost any play by the Quintero brothers . . . . provides enough of 
the simple fibre of life to beguile the attention and sympathy of any but 
the most bored sophisticates. . . . . But I venture to believe... . 
that no one of their plays catches the light from more facets of human 
vagary than A Hundred Years Old... . . 

The outward emotional range of the play is slight. But that is not the 
point. Outward intensity, particularly in many modern plays, is merely a 
cover for absence of inner understanding. This play, by its very theme 
and the treatment of that theme, tries to cut into the exact centre of why 
we live and love—but in terms so fragile, so delicately human and hu- 
mane that you might easily mistake it, as at least one newspaper critic 
seems to have done, for a mere human-interest portrait of Spanish vil- 
lage types.*® 


This Quintero comedy played for thirty-nine performances in 
New York after its opening there October 1, 1929, and then toured 
the country under Mr. Skinner’s management. 

The works of Jacinto Benavente form the third and last consider- 
able group of plays by one Spanish dramatist to be produced on the 
commercial stage in this country. None of them has received the 
popular acclaim given to some of the Martinez Sierra productions, 
nor the critical approval accorded those of the Quinteros. There 
seems to be in Benavente’s dramas an intensification of the difficulty 
of translating the plays into an understandable idiom. The racial 
peculiarities elude, sometimes the translator, almost always the actor. 
Yet observe again the roll of famous actors and acting companies 
that have given thoughtful and painstaking productions to various 
Benavente plays: Frances Starr, Walter Hampden and his repertory 
company, Eva Le Gallienne, the Theatre Guild, and Nance O'Neil. 

The most interesting production, historically, of a Benavente play 
was that of Bonds of Interest, given by the Theatre Guild in 1919, 
for it was the play with which that now famous organization opened 
its first subscription season. In the cast were Rollo Peters, Helen 
Westley, Dudley Digges—famous names in the theater and in motion 
pictures—and Edna St. Vincent Millay. The critics welcomed the 
new play kindly, but the public did not care for it. “Possibly,” wrote 
Walter Prichard Eaton, “it is not so good a play as the Guild had 
thought. Possibly their company was not equal to the task of bringing 
it to a warm enough life to attract the public.”*® Possibly Mr. Eaton 


18 Richard Dana Skinner, op. cit., X, 616, October 16, 1929. 
19 Walter Prichard Eaton, The Theatre Guild (New York: Brentano’s, 
1929), pp. 35-36. 
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was partly right in both his guesses, but another critic makes a more 
sensitive analysis of the play and the production, as follows: 


It [the play] is . . . . somewhat tedious. One feels that Benavente 
was too easily pleased by the abundance in which his rather thin, his 
rather mediocre stuff came to him, yet somehow, oddly, unexpectedly, one 
finds oneself sharing in his pleasure, getting little by little a sense of 
amplitude, almost of playful richness, as if an amused, light-hearted pres- 
ence pervaded this thin abundance. . . . 

To give such a play is to make an quauoliaden on New York, an experi- 
ment interesting in spite of the English words. Whether they are as poor 
in Spanish I don’t know, and have no first-hand way of finding out, but as 
I listened I wanted more color; archaism, perhaps, or cadence, or a trans- 
lator to whom words were dear.?° 


The play ran four weeks on this occasion. It was seen again in 
New York in 1929 when Walter Hampden produced it, when it 
played twenty-four performances. 

Saturday Night was the play chosen as the opening production of 
Miss Le Gallienne’s Civic Repertory Theatre. This was in October, 
1926. Mr. Mantle dismissed it briefly with “Miss Le Gallienne’s 
ambition and intentions were heartily approved, but Mr. Benavente’s 
play was not.”** The New York Times was noncommittal, saying 
briefly, “It is a play which deals with Life and Love in terms of 
capital letters—a somewhat cloudy tale of a dissolute Prince, of a 
woman who has lived and loved. .... Only the unwavering Mr. 
Young found the play commendable, and made the following signifi- 
cant comment on it, with the accompanying criticism of the transla- 
tion: 

Saturday Night is a later play [than “Bonds of Interest”], more lumi- 
nous and dark and more ideal in its nature. It has much of the Spanish 
power to mix sharp or harsh realism with visionary light that we see 
in... . the plays of Calderén. Saturday Night has, too, Benavente’s 
fine power of symbolism, . . . . a pervasive wide meaning, ambient and 
inexhaustible. This drama of Benavente’s has all in all a kind of glamor 
of exaltation, descending in the less significant passages to the sheer hap- 
piness of wit and plenty, and, in the more significant, lifted to a sense of 
life like a light reflected over human beings and among them, and of love 
binding human life to its own depths... . . 

The struggle with the Latin way of thinking and speaking is often 


20 “After the Play,” New Republic, XIX, 25, May 3, 1919. 
21 Burns Mantle, op. cit., 1926-27, p. 10. 
22 New York Times, October 27, 1926. 
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evident in the production, but often unavoidable without deserting trans- 
lation for mere adaptation.”* 

Only thirteen performances of Saturday Night were given in this 
season. 

In the short list of Spanish plays that have been given more than 
one production in this country appears The Passion Flower—by 
which florid title La Malquerida is known to the English-speaking. 
Ludwig Lewisohn wrote a trenchant analysis of the difficulties of 
foreign-language productions when he reviewed this drama. He had 
the perception to recognize that the detachment with which a tragedy 
is viewed when its scene is a distant point and a foreign country mili- 
tates against its being received with any degree of warmth or under- 
standing. On the technical side, he was critical of the major theatrical 
effects of the play, listing them as “of the ready-made variety.” 
“But,” he added, “‘The Passion Flower’ has a third act in which 
Benavente turns his melodrama into tragedy by transferring the 
action from rooms and fields into the souls of his people.”** Miss 
Nance O’Neil played the title role, and the play ran a hundred and 
forty-four performances, a considerable success. 

Regarding the other productions of this play, the present writer 
has been unable to find more information than that one took place, 
with Miss O’Neil in the leading role, and was successful. It was 
probably performed in Chicago, since the foregoing information was 
gleaned from a review of another Chicago production, and must have 
been given prior to 1923. A third production, which may or may not 
have been a professional affair, is reported to have been given, with 
the far-flung Miss O’Neil, in Los Angeles, sponsored by the Los 
Angeles County Dramatic Association in 1931-32. 

Field of Ermine, the last of Benavente’s plays to be produced in 
this country, fared the worst. Even the staunch loyalty of Mr. Young 
wavered, in a measure. “The attempt to bring such a play ... . as 
it stands, on to the English stage,” he affirmed, “is in its way, I sup- 
pose, only another way of saying that you do not know what the 
stage is about.”** But that does not mean that Mr. Young considers 
Field of Ermine a bad play. He finds it, rather, one of those plays 
in which the soul of the race is so inseparable from its language that 


28 Stark Young, op. cit., XLVIII, 323, November 10, 1926. 

24 Ludwig Lewisohn, “Drama—a Spanish Peasant Play,” The Nation, CX, 
152-53, January 31, 1920. 

25 Stark Young, op. cit., LX XXII, 78, February 27, 1935. 
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it defies translation. He blamed the actors in this production, though, 
for attempting roles to which they brought no understanding. 

Field of Ermine had been attempted by Miss Nance O’Neil in 
Chicago in the season of 1922-23, but it was considered “tiresome 
and ineffective” there, and was quickly discarded.?* 

Among dramatists who have been represented on the American 
stage by a single play appears the late and widely lamented young 
poet, Federico Garcia Lorca. His Bitter Oleander drew much the 
same sort of criticism as that given Benavente’s Field of Ermine. 
The players, however, are in this case exempted from blame. In- 
deed, the presence of Miss Nance O’Neil and Madame Eugénie 
Leontovitch in the cast is listed as an asset by Robert Benchley.?" 
Mr. Young does his customary service in analyzing the difficulties 
of the production and distinguishing between them and the inherent 
quality and essence of the play itself. He said: 

Racially the play is hopelessly far from us. . . . . The whole of it 
at best is an importation that is against the beat of this country. 

“Bitter Oleander,” in its poetry and in its method, suggests now and 
again D’Annunzio’s “Daughter of Jorio,” one of the most hopelessly in- 
exportable fine dramas of our time. . . . . Mr. Lorca’s bold and poetic 
mind expects a flowering toward the splendor and rigor and gravity of 
the heart. Fundamentally the difficulty of this play for our theatre is that 
we cannot “take it for granted” with all its full choric passion, its glow- 
ing simplicity and its basis in a Latin tongue, whose deceiving simplicity 
mocks translation.** 


This production played briefly at the Lyceum Theatre, in Feb- 
ruary, 1935, under the auspices of the Neighborhood Playhouse, an 
organization well and favorably known for the high standing of its 
theatrical ventures. 

The only drama by the Catalan writer Angel Guimera to have 
appeared here is Maria Rosa, which was given in an English version 
from the Spanish translation of José Echegaray. It was performed 
in New York, opening in January, 1914. Lou Tellegen appeared in it, 
in his first role in English. There are no available reviews of the 
production. 

It seems strange that a dramatist so widely known as José Eche- 
garay has been so little produced in this country. In the first decade 


26 Burns Mantle, op. cit., 1922-23, p. 23. 
27 Robert Benchley, “The Theatre,” The New Yorker, X1, 28, March 2, 1935. 
28 Stark Young, loc. cit. 
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of this century there were three productions of two of his plays, 
but none is recorded since. In 1902 Mariana was played in New 
York. Then William Faversham, after establishing his own company 
in 1908, gave The World and His Wife (The Great Galeoto), in an 
adaptation by Charles Nirdlinger. Another production of the same 
play, in an acting version by Maude Banks, called Slander, is noted 
in a reference which unfortunately gives no further information 
about it.”* 

A name which has a doubtful right to appear in this roster is that 
of Blasco Ibafiez. Yet the play which was based on his novel Blood 
and Sand, an adaptation made by Tom Cushing, was certainly a Span- 
ish play. It was produced in New York in September, 1921. Otis 
Skinner played in it, and it ran for seventy-one performances, which 
indicates that it was moderately successful. 

The single classical drama from the unlimited storehouse of 
Spain’s theater of the Golden Age to be produced professionally in 
this country, in this century, as far as available records tell, is Cal- 
derén’s The Judge of Zalamea. Thus was El Alcalde de Zalamea 
known in the adaptation by Leo Ditrichstein used in the American 
production, presented in Chicago by Messrs. Cohan and Harris in 
1917. The reviewer found the play surprisingly modern, in spite of 
its almost three hundred years of life; so contemporary in spirit and 
in theme that he considered only a little adaptation would be needed 
to make it a folk-drama in any rural community. He concludes, 
“.... and so this production is not merely the exhibition of a fine 
archaism in drama that will appeal to scholars only ; it has the native 
strength and fire of the popular theater.’”’** 

The Golden Age ignored, as, deplorably, it has been, the record 
shows that the contemporary Spanish theater nevertheless has had 
a very fair representation in America. The list of plays is not very 
long; there are regrettable omissions; not all the plays given were 
popular or successful. Yet without exception they have been per- 
formed by actors of the first rank, and backed by producers of ar- 
tistic integrity and vision; and if few achieved great popular success, 
almost all were praised by the discriminating. 


Santa Fe, New Mexico FLORENCE NICHOLSON 


29 Isaac Goldberg, The Drama of Transition (Cincinnati: Stewart Kidd Co., 
1922), pp. 61-62. 
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EL ENSAYO DE HOSTOS SOBRE PLACIDO 


En muchos de los estudios que se han hecho del ilustre puerto- 
rriquefiio Eugenio Maria de Hostos se cita su ensayo sobre el poeta 
cubano Gabriel de la Concepcion Valdés (Placido) con la fecha 1872. 
En el tomo Meditando, coleccion de trabajos de Hostos, publicado en 
Paris en 1909, seis afios después de su muerte en Santo Domingo, 
asi como en la antologia Poetas y criticos de América de C. Santos 
Gonzalez, publicada también en Paris, en 1912, se incluye lo que se 
cree ser el susodicho ensayo. Lo es sdlo parcialmente. 

Las colecciones citadas no contienen mas que una tercera parte 
de lo que Hostos escribid. La vida del poeta cubano fué bastante 
corta; la parte del ensayo conocida generalmente la reduce atin mas. 
Queda truncada poco menos que en sus comienzos, como en entrega 
periddica de novela antigua o como en proyeccién semanal de pelicula 
de aventuras fantasticas. 

No era de Hostos dejar inconcluso el estudio de una vida que 
tanto le intrigaba o tirar su pluma en medio de la crisis. Placido no 
dejo de existir cuando acabo de escribir sus fabulas, ni tampoco sufrid 
mengua alguna el interés que podia suscitar como hombre o como 
poeta. Al contrario ; estaba precisamente en el momento de destacarse 
como hombre de sensibilidad moral, diferente del joven poeta hala- 
gado facilmente por sus iguales y compensado, aunque tal vez des- 
preciado, por los blancos. 

La forma abreviada del ensayo contiene ademas variantes que no 
siempre mejoran el texto. Es, en conjunto, una injusticia que quiza 
involuntariamente se le ha hecho tanto al autor como al sujeto. El 
estudio del poeta cubano no vale mucho menos que el ensayo sobre 
Hamlet. He aqui un asunto de interés universal de que se han 
ocupado tantos y tantos criticos sin aventajar al psicdlogo puerto- 
rriquefio.’ Pero el Hamlet de Shakespeare, y el del ensayo de Hostos, 
es principalmente un personaje dramatico, una ficcion. Placido es un 
poeta vivo, hombre de carne y hueso, y esto le da un valor positivo 
que no se halla en Hamlet. 

Esa misma atencién a la situacién psicolégica en Hamlet ha de 
verse en la biografia materia y moral de Placido. Pero mientras que 
en aquél se limita naturalmente al periodo entre la muerte de su padre 
y la venganza subsiguiente, en el caso del cubano se extiende a casi 
toda una generacién. Cierto es que no se estudian a fondo otros per- 
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sonajes, como en Hamlet, pero Hostos nos presenta el desarrollo 
moral de un alma con relacién a toda una sociedad que habia de 
ponerla a prueba muy grande. 

El fin del truncado ensayo coincide con un cambio que iba efec- 
tuandose en el modo de pensar y la actitud de Placido. Al parecer 
se hallaba satisfecho de su triunfo como poeta y no le faltaban amigos. 
Pero ya empezaba a darse cuenta de las preocupaciones sociales que 
rebajaban su mérito y le acongojaba el verse menospreciado por 
aquellos a quienes habia querido lisonjear. Extenuaba un tanto esta 
tristeza el anhelo de desechar amorios juveniles y crearse un hogar 
que le asegurase paz y dulzura. 

Desgraciado en su vida temprana a causa de la extrafia irrespon- 
sabilidad de sus padres, habia gozado luego de felicidad pasajera. 
Pero por lo mismo que durante su nifiez no se habia regocijado en el 
calor de la familia, ahora lo ansiaba mas. El objeto de una nueva 
pasion, inmensamente superior a los amores fugaces de su juventud, 
fué una mujer de su propia raza, bella, inteligente y virtuosa. 

Era Fela criada de una sefiora cubana, habitante de Matanzas, que 
simpatizaba mucho con los esclavos. Trataba a los suyos muy huma- 
namente y de muy buena gana los hubiera libertado si lo hubiese 
permitido la codicia de los gobernantes y traficantes. Fela era la 
favorita de esta excelente sefiora y tan conocida era su belleza que los 
amigos de su ama la llamaban la Venus etidpica. Placido la vid y la 
amo con afecto hondo y puro. 

Fela correspondié al amor de Placido y éste se sintid feliz, entu- 
siasmado, porque creia haber hallado el auxiliar que necesitaba. Con 
la esperanza de triunfar, pens6 casarse y constituir familia que endul- 
zase las amarguras de su lucha. Pero no habia de ser asi. El cdlera 
le arrebaté a su Fela. Y con esto termind su ensuefio de entonces, 
pero aumento su grandeza de espiritu. 

El! destino probé sus fuerzas y no le hallé débil. La desgracia de 
su amor en lugar de desanimarle parece haberle envalentonado. En 
las poesias que escribid sobre su infortunio muestra que moralmente 
ya habia progresado mucho. No sdlo es mas hombre sino que también 
mejor poeta. Pero por largo tiempo no pudo olvidar a Fela. En una 


epistola que dirigid a un poeta amigo suyo refiriéndole la muerte de 
su amada dice: 


“La pasion inmortal que le juré 
Y que si por mi mal vivo mil afios 
Mil afios su memoria guardaré.” 
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Hasta la muerte de su prometida no parece haberle preocupado 
decididamente ni el tratamiento que sufria le poblacién cubana de su 
raza ni la situaciOn politica del pais. Si en esto pensaba de vez en 
cuando, no habia exteriorizado sus ideas, tal vez por miedo a los 
opresores, por conveniencia social o por falta de intenso amor patrio. 

El cambio que habia ido verificandose en él a medida que pasaban 
los afios y que su espiritu se fortalecia le hizo ver mas y mas clara- 
mente su posicién vergonzosa. Faltandole el auxiliar que habia per- 
dido con la muerte de Fela era mas amarga su existencia. Pero buscé 
una nueva norma de vida y la hallé en el deber. Y ya no fué el canario 
de una de sus fabulas que obedecia a sus amos, que temia padecer o 
perecer de hambre. 

La idea del deber predomina en un romance en que describe dos 
olas: una alcanza las mas soberbias que van delante y va a estrellarse 
en la ribera y queda deshecha en espuma; la otra sigue humilde su 
camino, tranquila y callada, hasta llegar a la playa y extenderse suave- 
mente lo mas posible. Con ésta compara a los hombres que 


“son los pacificos hijos 
del DEBER y la PRUDENCIA, 
que ni murmuran ni envidian 
ni de los suyos se alejan.” 


Evidentemente le preocupaba ahora la situacién de sus iguales y 
consideraba que era su deber dedicarse a ellos, pero con la prudencia 
necesaria para no suscitar el antagonismo de los enemigos de su raza. 
2 Pens6é entonces en la emancipacién de los esclavos? 3Creyé nece- 
saria una revolucién? Hostos afirma que la transformaci6én intelec- 
tual de Placido es patente en su obra poética, pero que no seria facil 
decidir el orden légico de sus ideas cuando al fin se did cuenta de su 
deber para con los suyos. 

Raro fendédmeno en la historia de la independencia de las colonias 
espafiolas, segun Hostos, fué la protesta vehemente contra el pasado 
inmediato y el odio a todo lo colonial. Es quiza porque los revolu- 
cionarios consideraron a los indigenas victimas de la misma opresidén. 
Asi pues, cuando lucharon por su patria quisieron unir lo mas antiguo, 
es decir, la tradicién india, con el porvenir que ansiaban y procuraron 
desechar la colonia de su vida nacional. 

Estudiando al hombre en el poeta, Hostos reflexiona que el nuevo 
espiritu que mueve a Placido se manifiesta en tres composiciones que 
expresan hondo sentimiento por los primeros habitantes y las cosas 
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de América. De estas tres composiciones, Jicontecal, Al Yumuri, A 
el Pan, la primera es “una obra maestra en el género y acaso la mas 
perfecta” de las poesias de Placido. En ella pone de relieve la magna- 
nimidad del indio como si quisiera contrastarla con la ferocidad del 
invasor. En las otras dos expone un poco mas su indignacién patrié- 
tica, comparando lo que él mismo ve con la vida tranquila y libre que 
imagina llevaban los indios. 
“| Todo se acabé! ... Desierto, 
Solitario, al mar caminas ...” 


Esto dice al rio Yumuri, en cuyas orillas él buscaba antes paz y 
consuelo para sus propias penas; donde ahora compara lo que en un 
tiempo existié con la situacion de su raza y patria, y quiere protestar 
del funesto cambio. 


“Perdiste tus festines y tus flores, 
Tersura, arenas, palmas y naci6n. 
Eres como un poeta sin amores, 
Como la ancianidad sin sucesién.” 


Al igual que el rio Yumuri, la montafia el Pan evoca el fantasma 
del pasado. Y ese fantasma que grita “; Cuba! ; Cuba!” es el espiritu 
de la sociedad esclavizada que viene a recordar el derecho perdido. 

Asi, echando de menos al benigno indio y su vida feliz y pacifica, 
tratando de olvidar y borrar el presente infausto y fijando la mente 
en un porvenir mas grato, evoluciona en el poeta el hombre que pens6 
solo en su placer, se dejé rebajar por la adulacion y en quien luego en 
su madurez se desarrollé un sentimiento intenso de patriotismo. 

Sentia siempre la necesidad de una sola compajiera que compar- 
tiese sus penas y alegrias en lugar de las amistades fugaces de sus 
afios anteriores. A pesar de la pasién inmortal que habia jurado a 
Fela, y aunque tal vez no la habia olvidado completamente, se casd 
luego con una mujer parda como él que lo idolatraba. 

Hostos justifica este cambio de estado con la consideracién moral 
y social del matrimonio; lo celebra por el afecto tranquilizador sobre 
el espiritu del poeta. Asevera que la evolucién del patriota continud, 
que el desarrollo moral e intelectual siguid mas activo que antes ya 
que se verificaba en un medio mas favorable. 

Entregandose mas tranquilamente a la meditacién, Placido pudo 
hacerse cargo de dos aspectos en su vida: él y la sociedad, accién de 
ésta sobre su espiritu. Entonces vid mas licidamente que antes la 
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falta de dignidad en su juventud. Por eso, en sus poesias, pensando 
mas y mas en la emancipacién de los esclavos, se confiesa culpable 
de sus primeros extravios. 

Asi se comprende que al elogiar al general La Flor, digno cubano 
que protestara contra la esclavitud de Cuba y que luego pas6 a pelear 
por la libertad de Méjico, Placido le dijera: 


“Parte: lleva esta flor, guerrero bravo, 
No cual brindis de siervo temeroso: 
Que al libre como tu, no fuera honroso 
Incienso recibir de un bardo esclavo. 

i; No puedo serlo! Y soylo en apariencia: 
Bastame respirar en este suelo... 
Pero mi coraz6n es por esencia 
j Muy mas libre que el Aguila en el cielo!” 


Se siente ya con valor para querer desechar el yugo que agobia 
a los suyos. Anhela hallarse donde pueda luchar por la libertad. Y 
meditando en su propia inclinacién y en la ejecucién de un ideal, 
contrasta al general La Flor con los que se contentan con vivir y se 
preocupan sdlo de su propio bienestar. Asi con acento iracundo sigue 
diciendo al guerrero: 


“Que hay en tu patria hermosa y desgraciada 
Millares de hombres fuertes e instruidos, 
En la inaccién y esclavitud sumidos, 
Que con valor y espada, 


Héroes pudieran ser y no son nada.” 


iNo es esto ya una declaracién rebelde? ;No es una instancia 
a sus compatriotas de todas razas a la revolucién? Esta progresién 
del espiritu del poeta coincidié con una de las épocas mas infames, 
segin Hostos, en la historia de la esclavitud en Cuba. Detalla el 
puertorriquefio la actuacién de O’Donnell como Capitan General de 
Cuba, sus proyectos avaros y ambiciosos, su proteccién egoista de la 
trata de esclavos, el soborno general, el enriquecimiento de oficiales, 
el desenfreno de pasiones como fruto de la codicia. Resultado de 
tales elementos perturbadores fué que los perjudicados en su exis- 
tencia social empezaran a contemplar con espanto el horror en que 
vivian. Tanto los criollos, blancos o pardos, sufrian. Comenzé la 
agitacién en la isla. Se buscaba remedio al mal. Ya se hablaba de una 
protesta aqui, de tal o cual motin alli, del asesinato de un mayordomo, 
de un conato de alzamiento. 
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A O’Donnell parecia convenirle esta agitacién. Ansiaba acumular 
mas y mas riquezas, sacando todo lo posible del comercio de esclavos, 
puesto que los negreros le pagaban a él una onza por cada esclavo 
que entraba en la isla y las expediciones decomisadas le producian 
aun mas. También queria aumentar su poder haciendo creer que 
habia peligro de que Espafia perdiese la isla. Artificialmente hizo 
crecer la agitacidn hasta que se temiera la guerra civil. De esta 
manera podria arrogarse las atribuciones especiales concedidas por 
Fernando VII a los capitanes generales de Cuba y Puerto Rico. 

Asi estaban las cosas en 1844 cuando Placido fué preso en Trini- 
dad, ciudad meridional de Cuba. A Hostos no le satisface la expli- 
cacion de que el poeta habia ido a dicha ciudad en busca de trabajo. 
Quiere que Placido sea culpable del delito de que le acusaban los 
espafioles. Quiere que haya cometido “el crimen glorioso de cons- 
pirar contra el mal y los malvados.” Asi pués, busca la causa de su 
encarcelamiento en hechos y en poesias de Placido. Opina que no la 
falta de trabajo, sino tal vez el impulso de la generosa idea que debia 
bullir en su mente le condujo a una parte de la isla donde habia peligro 
de explosién. No le queda duda a Hostos al leer en el siguiente soneto 
un juramento terminante, un sagrado compromiso: 


“A la sombra de un arbol empinado 
Que esta de un ancho valle a la salida, 
Hay una fuente que a beber convida 
De su liquido puro y argentado. 

Alli fui yo por mi deber llamado, 

Y haciendo altar la tierra endurecida, 
Ante el sagrado cédigo de vida, 
Extendidas mis manos, he jurado: 

Ser enemigo del tirano; 

Manchar, si me es posible, mis vestidos 
Con su execrable sangre, por mi mano 
Derramada con golpes repetidos, 

Y morir a las manos de un verdugo, 

Si es necesario, por romper el yugo.” 


Por falta de pruebas fidedignas Placido fué puesto en libertad 
restringida a Matanzas, ciudad donde habia nacido, donde en sus 
afios irresponsables se habia humillado con poesia aduladora, donde 
luego habia empezado a emanciparse mentalmente y a sentir honda- 
mente por los suyos y su patria. Era siempre vigilado. Nada hacia 
que no fuera al instante conocido por las autoridades militares y que 
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no fuera base de suposiciones fantasticas y de acusaciones que mues- 
tran la altura a que habia alcanzado en su desarrollo patridtico. Cierto 
es, sin embrgo, que habia llegado el momento de protestar fuerte y 
repetidamente contra el maquiavelismo politico y econdmico de 
O'Donnell, y en la sociedad secreta que se formé al efecto el poeta 
tomé parte activa. El programa de la sociedad no podia ser mas 
moderado ni menos logico: “Igualdad ante la ley; escuelas para los 
hombres de color.” 

Con el propdsito de redactar una exposicién de sus deseos que 
habia de ser presentada al Capitan General, los miembros de la socie- 
dad se reunieron en casa de uno de ellos llamado Lépez. Delatada 
por alguien, la reunion le sirvid de pretexto a O’Donnell para afe- 
rrarse a su puesto y ganar mas prestigio politico. Hizo que se creyera 
que estos hombres de color, reunidos, no podian conspirar sino contra 
los blancos y contra el gobierno. La prisién de los conspiradores fué 
decretada. 

Placido, quien dos meses antes habia salido de la carcel de Trini- 
dad, fué la primera victima de esta nueva persecucién. Desde el 
principio hasta el fin se consideré y se declaré inocente, puesto que 
no era un crimen anhelar y trabajar por la emancipacién y el mejora- 
miento de una clase humillada. 

El enjuiciamiento fué como una voragine rapida de pasiones e 
intereses diversos en la cual, como cascara de nuez, flotaba ligera- 
mente y era empujada de un lado a otro la vida de aquellos hombres. 
Arremolinada, habia de sumirse. Y arrastrados por la corriente otros 
muchos que ni pudieron ni quisieron declarar habian de sufrir tor- 
mentos. Placido y varios compafieros de la sociedad fueron conde- 
nados a ser fusilados por la espalda. 

Se llega al verdadero fin del ensayo de Hostos. Es la parte mas 
triste. Placido esta en capilla. Continta declarandose inocente. El 
motivo de su encarcelamiento y de su sentencia ha sido su amor a 
su raza, a su patria, a la humanidad. Eso no es crimen. Piensa el 
poeta en la madre que desde el primer momento lo abandoné y no la 
increpa. Pero se despide de ella en un poema que por rebosar dulzura 
la condena a los ojos del mundo. Piensa también en Jila, su compa- 
fiera de hogar, la que habia compartido con él sus pesares y alegrias, 
y la insta a que no se entregue al dolor y que se dedique a socorrer 
a los pobres. 

El 26 de junio de 1844, podra haber sido dia de sol, de alegria 
matinal. Hostos lo considera dia de sombra y de tristeza para la 
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historia de Cuba. Cuando soné la hora fatal Placido y sus compafieros 
de suplicio se aprestaron para la prueba final. ;Con qué amargura 
describe Hostos los preparativos de los verdugos! Placido, hombre 
fuerte entonces, se despidid de sus amigos con mucha serenidad de 
animo. Cuando empez6 a caminar el fiinebre cortejo, en voz clara 
y retumbante que no fué apagada completamente por el redoble de 
tambor enton6 la bien conocida Plegaria a Dios. 

Hasta el ultimo momento hubo de sufrir aquel martir.. La primera 
descarga no corté el hilo de su vida. Desesperadamente se levanté y 
sefialandose el corazon grit6é: “; No hay compasion para mi? ; Aqui!” 
Un soldado mas compasivo que los otros entonces apoyé su fusil sobre 
el corazén del poeta y con un disparo acabo su sufrimiento. 


GUILLERMO RIVERA 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


GREEK AND ROMAN THEMES IN THE 
SPANISH DRAMA* 


Ancient Greece and Rome created one kind of tragedy, that of 
Euripides modified later by Seneca, and two kinds of comedy, that 
of Aristophanes and that of Terence. In the Middle Ages oblivion 
overtook all ancient drama ; it was permeated with the old mythology 
and the church viewed it with disapproval. One bishop even forbade 
the public presentation of any play introducing a pagan deity, a ban 
which would apply to nearly all the plays of classical antiquity. 

In the centuries of the Renaissance, ancient drama influenced the 
playwrights of the different nations of Europe in two ways: on the 
one hand it suggested the neoclassic “forms” for tragedy and for 
comedy, and on the other hand it furnished “themes” for dramatic 
treatment. Not only ancient drama, but ancient mythology, traditions, 
and history provided such themes out of an abundant store. 

The neoclassic forms never met with popular favor in Spain; 
from the days of Lope de Rueda on, the theater became the social 
diversion of the masses and these audiences demanded a nonclassic 
type of play, something not too serious, something that could, on 
occasion, mingle the tragic and the comic. The Spanish theater, in 
fulfilling its didactic function, developed the elaborate religious 
drama, which like the old Greek tragedy was dedicated to the teaching 
of solemn lessons by means of stories already familiar to the hearers. 
Hence the secular tragedy adopted other goals which perhaps can be 
summed up in the phrase el recreo de la imaginacién. As for comedy, 
the Aristophanic type, which satirized public events, was hardly feas- 
ible under the Inquisition; and the Terentian type, with its limited 
number of stock characters, its meagerness and monotony of plot, 
could not be expected to compete in popular favor with the exuberant, 
original creations of Lope de Vega and his school. From the six- 
teenth century on, there are sporadic examples of Spanish plays cast 
in the ancient molds or along the neoclassic lines ; but these plays did 
not by any means attain the important place that one might expect 
in view of what was being written for the stage during those same 
centuries in Italy and in France. Juan de Timoneda, in the middle of 
the sixteenth century, published two adaptations of Plautus, but in 


* Read at the Twenty-second Annual Meeting of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish, December 30, 1938. 
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his later works he did not adhere to the Plautine manner. Juan de 
la Cueva broke the classic rules and proudly defended his action. 
Tirso de Molina, Cervantes, and Lope de Vega knew the rules but 
rejected them because they believed that more complicated forms of 
drama were what their public demanded. Cervantes makes the alle- 
gorical figure “Comedia” boast that she has the right to bring together 
in a single moment Mexico and Seville. “When I am going to write 
a play,” says Lope, “I lock up all precepts and throw Terence and 
Plautus out of my study that they may not cry out to me in protest.” 

Let us now consider the themes, the myths, and the traditions of 
the Greeks and Romans as employed by Spanish dramatists. In the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries at least six Spanish tragedies were 
written on Dido the Carthaginian queen ; some are based on the Ver- 
gilian account and make Dido’s suicide the result of her abandonment 
by Aeneas ; others describe her tragic experiences in Tyre before she 
set sail to found the new city of Carthage, and represent her suicide 
as due to her reluctance to marry the African Iarbas. We have trage- 
dies on Dido written by Lasso de la Vega, Cubillo de Aragon, Tirso 
de Molina, Guillén de Castro, and others. Juan de la Cueva, toward 
the close of the sixteenth century, produced La tragedia de la muerte 
de Ayax Telamén sobre las armas de Aquiles, based not on the Ajax 
of Sophocles but on Ovid’s narrative in the Metamorphoses. The play 
contains sixteen personages, all taken from the ancient tradition, in- 
cluding the goddess Venus, her warrior son Aeneas, and the princess 
Helen of Troy. From the same author we have La comedia de la 
libertad de Roma por Mucio Cévola, in which Scaevola, taken pris- 
oner in the camp of the enemy, dismays his captor by thrusting his 
right hand into the altar flames and letting it be burned off. This 
stoical fortitude is duly exalted by the Spanish dramatist. From 
Cueva, again, comes one of the earliest of the numerous tragedies 
portraying the death of Virginia, the Roman maiden, as recounted in 
the pictured pages of Livy. This subject, involving the family honor 
of the father, Virginius, was presented over and again on the Spanish 
stage. In Cueva’s La tragedia de la muerte de Virginia y de Apio 
Claudio, the decemvir Appius Claudius is about to get into his power 
Virginius’ beautiful daughter, the betrothed of the young Roman, 
Icilius. The slaying of Virginia by her father takes place on the stage. 
The senate brings Appius to trial and condemns him to death; he 
takes his own life in prison and his body is thrown into the Tiber. 
Cervantes found a theme that belongs alike to ancient Roman history 
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and to early Spanish traditions. In his greatest play we see the city 
of Numantia resisting to the life of the last inhabitant the besieging 
army of Scipio. The author enlivens the scene by adding a pair of 
lovers who dwell in the starving city. He prides himself on bringing 
to the stage allegorical figures to personify War, Famine, and Pes- 
tilence. We may observe that such abstractions appear in the Athenian 
tragedy even of the earliest period, for example, “Strength” and 
“Brute Force” in the Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus. 

Of Lope de Vega it is related by a contemporary that he was able 
to read Latin at the tender age of five years. He seems to have been 
perfectly familiar with the important Latin writers, above all with 
Ovid, whose narrative poems have been a rich mine for so many 
poets of various centuries. It is from Ovid that Lope de Vega’s 
mythological plays are derived. His Laberinto de Creta tells the 
charming story of Theseus and Ariadne; the Perseo and the Adonis 
y Venus relate well-known myths of romantic love. Lope de Vega 
held his mythological plays in high esteem; out of all his well-nigh 
countless creations he reckoned the three that I have just named to 
be among the best five, in respect to careful composition. Other plays 
of the Ovidian cycle are El velloncino de oro, on Jason the Argonaut 
and Medea the sorceress, El marido mds firme, relating the myth of 
Orpheus and Eurydice, and La bella Aurora, the story of Cephalus 
the hunter, Procris his true love, and the Dawn Goddess who is also 
enamored of him. Las mujeres sin hombres pictures the life of the 
legendary Amazons. Among Roman subjects treated by him are 
Androclus and the lion (El esclavo de Roma) and the life and death 
of the emperor Nero (Roma abrasada). Although the latter tragedy 
treats of exalted personages, it is far removed from the classic 
manner ; the action covers twenty years, and the emperor is not only 
the hero but in part of the play is the gracioso! There are many 
historical characters participating, as Agrippina, Poppaea, Seneca, 
Lucan, and the Christian martyrs. The play ends with the great 
conflagration and the subsequent death of Nero. From the contempo- 
raries of Lope de Vega we have, in addition to the plays on the story 
of Dido, two tragedies on Procne and Philomela, their suffering and 
their vengeance—a theme eminently capable of inspiring pity and 
terror. 

The mythological plays of Calderén were written as suggested by 
the king, and are not the most interesting part of this poet’s work; 
they are like opera librettos, hardly appreciable apart from the music 
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and the scenery. The traditional narratives are freely changed and 
amplified by Calderon. We have a play on Narcissus and Echo, an- 
other on Perseus and Andromeda, and another (La fiera, el rayo, y 
la piedra) which takes up the story of the sculptor Pygmalion, whose 
ardent devotion to his ivory statue induced Aphrodite to endow the 
statue with life. Along the same line we have La estatua de Prometeo, 
a morality play ; fire, the gift of Prometheus, represents the light of 
learning ; when this is placed in the hands of the statue, Pandora, she 
acquires life. A considerable number of the autos sacramentales of 
Calder6n utilize ancient mythology, not clinging to the ancient stories, 
but making them points of departure for new and original scenes. 
And where else in all the world can one find so many pagan myths 
converted into Christian parables? Lope had written The Labyrinth 
of Crete, and for Calderon this becomes The Labyrinth of the World 
and Theseus is a symbol of mankind trying to find the way. Lope, 
in El marido més firme, set forth the legend of Orpheus ; Calderén’s 
Divine Orpheus rescues from death not Eurydice but Human Nature. 
This symbolism is carried to an extreme in an auto of Rojas Zorrilla, 
Robo de Elena y destruccién de Troya: Helen is the human soul; 
Menelaus, her rightful husband, is Christ; Paris, who lured her 
away, is the Devil; the old king, Priam, symbolizes God ; Peleus and 
Thetis are Adam and Eve! Calder6én as well as Shakespeare drama- 
tized the story of Coriolanus, the offended Roman commander who 
was persuaded by his mother and young wife to spare the city; the 
Spanish play bears the title Las armas de la hermosura. While 
the philosophical dramas of Calderén do not have classical themes, 
one may see in them something akin to the Athenian tragedy. He 
possessed a certain aristocratic dignity that led him to think less about 
the amusement of the populace and more about the worthy expres- 
sion of his own deeper convictions. La vida es suefio certainly has 
points in common with Sophocles’ Oedipus the King, and if the lesson 
that it teaches is that “Segismundo, symbolizing humanity in general, 
triumphs by reason of the power of the will over destiny,” the play 
is certainly allied with Aeschylus’ tragedy Prometheus Bound. 

The eighteenth century saw presented on the stage in Spain trans- 
lations and adaptations of Racine’s Andromaque, Iphigénie, and 
Phédre. The elder Moratin wrote the tragedy Lucrecia. Much was 
said by critics regarding the faults of Lope de Vega and his school, 
but few creative artists came forward on the side of classicism. 

From the literature of the last hundred years I wish to mention 
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three tragedies. First, the Edipo of Martinez de la Rosa. It is not a 
paraphrase of the play of Sophocles, but a new drama presenting 
broadly the same situations. The author says that his aim was to pour 
the ancient metal into a modern mold without adding any alloy. The 
protagonist, Oedipus, is made less arrogant than in the Greek play, 
but his punishment is not a whit less. At the close of the tragedy the 
news is brought of the suicide of his wife, Iocasta, and Oedipus, self- 
blinded, rushes away alone pursued by the curses of his people. 
Sophocles gives the stricken king some consolation at the close in the 
presence of his two daughters, and enforces the lesson by the solemn 
final chant of the chorus. 

In the middle of the century the dramatist Tamayo y Baus, then 
twenty-four years old, wrote the verse tragedy Virginia, which, at 
least for two weeks, delighted the audiences of the Teatro del Principe. 
Tamayo was familiar with many tragedies on the same theme—that 
of Alfieri in Italian and others in French and in Spanish. The subject 
fascinated him in youth and kept so firm a hold on him that near the 
end of his life he wrote another verse tragedy with the same charac- 
ters and the same plot. The comparison of the later with the earlier 
version makes an interesting assignment for the student. The last 
scene of each play shows the stern Roman father in the very act of 
slaying Virginia, who, after receiving the fatal knife-thrust cries 
“;Ya soy libre!” There follows immediately the uprising of the popu- 
lace to overwhelm the decemvir Appius. In the second play the con- 
fusion and fighting is restrained just before the curtain falls, and 
Virginius, the father, calls for a due process of law rather than mob 
vengeance. These fine plays, carefully written by a skilled dramatist, 
certainly have the power to arouse pity and indignation and patriotic 
ardor. 

The third of these tragedies is the Alceste of Pérez Galdds, a 
three-act drama in prose, produced in 1914. Galddés felt the power of 
this subject and wished to make of the legend a play that would be 
his own and not an imitation. In the preface he wrote, “Por caminos 
enteramente distintos de los de Euripides llego al desenlace.” It is 
interesting to see how he modifies the Greek legend. He transfers the 
whole action to the Athens of the age of Pericles, and introduces a 
considerable number of characters including Aristippus the philos- 
opher and Phryne the renowned artists’ model. He follows Euripides 
in the pathetic passages describing Alcestis’ farewell to her king and 
to her children. Hercules is presented as a demigod, dignified and 
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heroic, who in this tragic crisis has power to call back a soul from the 
realms of death. It is an interesting play; but it is in prose, and the 
reader feels that Alcestis belongs to poetry. 


“Past ruined Ilion Heien lives; 

Alcestis rises from the shades; 

Verse calls them forth, ’tis verse that gives 
Immortal youth to mortal maids.” 


On the whole and in conclusion it should be said that while in the 
native land of Seneca little favor has been shown to the form and 
style of ancient drama, with its unity and simplicity, nevertheless the 
legends of Greek mythology and various episodes of Greek and 
Roman history have formed the basic material of over a hundred 
plays written in Spain since the Renaissance. The ancient sources 
most used by Spanish dramatists are Ovid, Livy, and Plutarch. The 
themes most frequently employed are the exploits, tragic and ro- 
mantic, of the ancient heroines: Philomela and Procne, Daphne, the 
Amazons, Electra, Alcestis, Dido, Lucretia, Virginia, Cleopatra. 
Many of the plays are carefully written and are among the favorite 
works of their respective authors, yet we do not find among them any 
outstanding masterpiece comparable to the Phédre of Racine or the 
Julius Caesar of Shakespeare. The Spanish dramatists, as a rule, in 
handling this material have not been content merely to retell the tale, 
but have sought to heighten the interest by adding new characters and 
incidents, and have been proud of these modifications. The use of 
ancient myths to symbolize Christian truths is a striking feature. 

Yet after all it must be admitted that the plays that are here con- 
sidered seem to have in them something of the tour de force; they lie 
at least outside of the main stream. For the drama that Spain created 
was a national and popular drama; what has chiefly concerned her 
playwrights through the centuries has been not some echo of classic 
lore but the tastes and feelings of the Spanish people. 


Guy BLANDIN COLBURN 


Fresno STATE COLLEGE 


CULTURAL ASPECTS OF THE CONFERENCE IN LIMA 


Since the founding of Lima by Francisco Pizarro in 1535, it has 
been famous for its wealth and culture. Intellectual and artistic in- 
terests from the beginning were one of the most characteristic features 
of “The City of the Kings.” According to some, Pizarro added this 
title to the name of Lima as a tribute to Charles V and Juana la Loca 
who granted him the rights and privileges of exploration and col- 
onization. According to others, it was in honor of the Magi ; those who 
support this theory point out the fact that the coat of arms of the city 
bears three crowns and a star. 

Within the last few years there seems to have been a deepened 
consciousness on the part of its citizens of the treasures of architecture, 
sculpture, painting, and manuscripts which abound there. This con- 
sciousness has been stimulated, and efforts to facilitate acquaintance 
with Lima’s artistic heritage were systematized in preparation for the 
Eighth Pan American Conference. In recent months, restorations of 
paintings, churches, and other edifices have been effected ; collections 
of various kinds have been assembled ; museums have been built or 
improved ; many books have been published ; special studies of ancient 
civilization, colonial art, literature, etc., have been made ; bibliographies 
have been prepared ; and in general there has been an ever increasing 
interest in cultural pursuits. 

The writer does not wish to imply categorically that the activities 
which are described on the following pages were initiated because of 
the Conference. Of course, some of them were ; others were no doubt 
stimulated by it; but still others were well established years before 
and form an integral part of the intellectual life of Lima. 

The cultural developments in recent months have been paralleled, 
perhaps caused in part by great material expansion. As is the case 
throughout South America in the last few years, there has been a 
vast amount of building, both public and private. Many new bou- 
levards have been constructed which are adorned with brilliant flowers 
and trees and are bordered with fine houses. The magnificent Palacio 
de Gobierno containing the Salén Dorado, that suggests the wealth of 
Nueva Castilla, has just been completed. It is a fitting example of the 
many buildings the government has erected. 

But this article will be concerned not so much with material de- 
velopment as with aspects of Peruvian culture seen by those who 
were in Lima at the time of the Conference. Or more especially, 
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it will treat of the means which were made available for studying that 
culture, such as lectures, exhibits, museums, and particularly certain 
publications which have appeared, since information on the latter may 
be of practical value to the reader. 

Perhaps the most prominent effort to present Peruvian culture 
was that of the recently formed Instituto Cultural Peruano-Norte- 
americano. From December tenth to the thirty-first the Institute 
offered a “Panorama of Peruvian Culture” in the form of a series of 
lectures, exhibits, and concerts for the delegates of the Eighth Pan 
American Conference and to other visitors.' The lectures were pre- 
sented by some of the most distinguished scholars of Peru ; they dealt 
with architecture, painting, sculpture, music, literature, medicine, 
geography, social history, politics, economics, and industry. There 
were exhibits of ancient pottery, of the work of colonial silversmiths, 
contemporary painting, and artistic photographs. Colored motion 
pictures of the country were also shown. There were concerts of 
chamber and choral music; and examples of popular songs were 
presented. Attention was called to the books of over one hundred 
writers whose works have been produced during the last twenty years. 
Such names as José Galvez, José de la Riva-Agiiero, Luis Alberto 
Sanchez, and many other well-known Peruvians were mentioned. 

Guests in Lima had the opportunity of seeing a biological museum 
which is located on the site of a new campus for the University. It 
contains hundreds of samples of Peruvian hardwoods ; a great variety 
of reptiles, including huge serpents ; and thousands of fish, birds, and 
mammals. An archaeological museum which contains monuments and 
other objects of the Inca period is located in another one of the Uni- 
versity buildings. One similar to it is the Museo Incaico, which is 
constructed on a larger scale. Other museums in Lima are the Museo 
Nacional, Museo Bolivariano, Museo de Bellas Artes, and the Museo 
del Prado (in Chorrillos, a suburb) .? 

During the Conference, hundreds of priceless religious objects 


1 The details of this phase of the Conference may be found in the Programa 
general del panorama de la cultura peruana, actos culturales, en que muestra la 
civilizacién del Pert a los setiores delegados y visitantes norteamericanos que 
concurren a la VIII Conferencia Internacional el Instituto Cultural Peruano- 
Norteamericano, Avenida 28 de Julio 1000, Lima, Peru. 

2In other parts of the country are the Museo de la Universidad del Cuzco 
(in Cuzco), the Museo de Hacienda Chiclin in Trujillo, and a museum in 
Cajamarca. 
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were brought from the various churches of the city to the monastery 
of San Francisco for an exhibit of colonial religious art, such as 
rich vestments and inlaid altars. In addition to those objects, there 
were a large number of paintings which belong to the monastery ; 
many of these have recently been restored by cleaning. Some of them, 
such as “San José y el Nifio” are considered the work of Murillo. 

In 1938 a Commission for the Restoration of Historical Monu- 
ments made extensive repairs of pre-Columbian ruins and colonial 
structures. It prepared a descriptive work of the most important 
Peruvian ruins and the monuments of the city of Lima.* This book 
classifies the ruins in two periods: pre-Inca and Inca, found in 
Pachacamac, Cajamarquilla, and other cities of the coast; and in 
Atavillos, Canta-Marca, Chiprak, in the mountains. After treating 
of these cities, the study gives an account of the founding of Lima and 
continues with a series of essays on colonial architecture, sculpture, 
and painting. A summary follows. 

In 1528 Pizarro was in Spain and secured from Charles V the 
right to conquer and colonize Peru. At that time he had already made 
two expeditions to the region, and soon afterward set out on a third. 
He explored widely, and by 1533 had taken possession of the fabulous 
treasure of the Inca Atahualpa. “The eighteenth of January, 1535, 
he founded the city of Lima, as capital of Peru.” The monuments of 
Lima dating from this early Spanish settlement consist for the most 
part of religious edifices and private residences. Three periods may 
be distinguished in these buildings: the period of Herrera, in which 
classicism is predominant; the baroque epoch, in which there is a 
free, dynamic movement, and assimilation of elements from many 
sources, culminating in overloaded ornamentation ; and the neoclassic 
period, in which there is a strict return to simplicity. An example of 
the Herreran influence is the Basilica Metropolitana, with a rather 
plain facade in keeping with its classic design. The exterior of the 
church of San Agustin is an excellent example of baroque art of the 
churrigueresque type, and probably has the finest exterior of any chuch 
in America. The church of San Pedro illustrates the neoclassic style, 
which is characterized by straight lines and contrasts with structures 
of the baroque period, in which movement is strongly expressed. Of 


8 Juan M. Pefia Prado, and fourth-year students of the Facultad de Letras 
de la Universidad Mayor de San Marcos, Lima precolombina y virreinal, Lima, 
1938, especially valuable for the large number of illustrations it contains and 
its informative comments. 
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the private residences of the colonial period in Peru, perhaps the 
finest example is that of the Torre Tagle Palace, which is now occupied 
by the Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores. The outside of this edifice 
is pictured on the 25-cent Peruvian airmail stamp commemorating the 
Eighth Pan American Conference. Buildings such as this contained 
exquisite carved furniture of esteemed Central and South American 
woods. There was a special art developed in the making of finer 
Peruvian furniture. It consisted of inlaying polished shells in wood. 
The altars, china closets, etc., in this style which have come down to 
us have a richness which is difficult to describe. Gold and silver 
craftsmen of the period produced objects of fabulous wealth ; witness 
the case of silver stirrups or of a custodia in the church of Santo 
Domingo bearing 1,300 diamonds, 500 rubies, 1,000 emeralds, and 
countless pearls, amethysts, and topaz stones. Sculpture was one of 
the most favored arts in the colonial period. It was fostered by the 
religious groups who used the statues in churches, monasteries, and 
convents. Most of the figures were made of plaster or wood and 
then were painted. In spite of the fact that many of these statues have 
been destroyed, thousands of them still remain. Carved figures are 
especially common in elaborate altarpieces containing three and even 
four groups of statues placed one above another. Many excellent 
examples of carving and plastic art might be cited, but let one suffice 
here: In San Agustin is a figure of wood, “La Muerte,” which repre- 
sents death as a skeleton with a bow and arrow. The anatomy of 
this carved specter is perfect and its attitude arrests the observer. 

During the month of the Conference, Sphinx,* a bimonthly philo- 
logical review, reappeared. The editors state that: “The period of 
reorganization of the Instituto Superior de Lingiiistica y Filologia de 
la Universidad Mayor de San Marcos de Lima was responsible for 
the temporary suspension of the review Sphinx, which now returns 
with this third number to its normal life and will continue . . . . mak- 
ing known all of those manifestations of thought which are contained 
in the vast field of linguistics and philology. The present issue con- 
tains a study on Peruvian literature, one on Milton, another on a 
Brazilian writer (Arthur Ramos), two on Greek authors, one on 
Spanish-American literature, and one on the cause of linguistic 
change.” 


* Published by the Instituto Superior de Lingiiistica y Filologia de la Uni- 
versidad Mayor de San Marcos, Lima, December, 1938. 
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Letras,® another publication of the University, contains in the cur- 
rent issue the discourses pronounced during the recent commemoration 
of the death of Sarmiento; an article by Professor Entwistle on 
“Characteristics of English Literature”; one on Andrés Chenier; a 
study on the categories of Aristotle; and reviews. 

The December issue of Boletin Bibliogréfico® is dedicated to “the 
illustrious men who come from all the countries of America to Lima 
for the Eighth Pan American Conference.” The first page rightly 
states that: “The atmosphere of receptions or tours is not sufficient 
to know the essence of a country. Along with contact with its material 
world, one must obtain entrance into its world of the spirit. The work 
contained herein offers an itinerary for the knowledge of the most 
notable events which have taken place in that world of the spirit in 
Peru during the last two years.” 

In the next paragraph we are informed that “This is not the first 
time that the Library of the Universidad Mayor de San Marcos has 
attempted to make an inventory of Peru’s intellectual production. 
It began to do so in 1936, with the books and pamphlets published in 
the preceding year and the articles published in the national reviews 
and newspapers of that same year. It has continued to do this since 
then in a serial form, adding to such texts and articles of reviews and 
periodicals, a report of the periodicals which are published in Peru 
( Boletin Bibliograéfico, Vol. V1, Nos. 1, 2, and 3-4, corresponding to 
the ninth year of its publication ; Vol. VII, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, tenth 
year ; and Vol. VIII, Nos. 1 and 2, eleventh year).” 

The first part of this bulletin consists of brief essays on the litera- 
ture of the years 1937-38. The bibliographical section on books and 
pamphlets which follows contains annotated lists of books. The first 
of these lists cites three bibliographies of recent date on education, 
anthropology, and literature. The second and third treat of philosophy 
and religion. In another on natural and exact sciences, there are titles 
in Spanish, French, English, and Polish, a fact which testifies to the 
wide distribution of readers who follow Peruvian scientists. In the 
list on linguistics is included an elementary grammar of the Quechua 
language, a critical edition of Ollanta, and other volumes. Under 


5 Letras, Universidad Mayor de San Marcos, Organo de la Filosofia, His- 
toria y Letras, Tercer Cuatrimestre de 1938, Namero 11, Lima, Peri. 

® Boletin Bibliogréfico, publicado por la Biblioteca Central de la Universidad, 
Director, Jorge Basadre, Vol. VIII, Lima, 1938. 
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folklore are studies on superstitions, songs, and customs. Among them 
are two volumes of tales published by Arturo Jiménez Borja, one of 
which is treated at some length and appears to be a valuable contribu- 
tion ; it is printed with the drawings by the artist. In other lists, studies 
and anthologies of modern Peruvian poetry are given. Elsewhere 
there is a description of an illustrated publication on coins of the 
colonial and republican periods. The works on medicine and especially 
those on law are numerous. In short, there are books listed on practi- 
cally every branch of human knowledge. 
Grorce E. McSpapDEN 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


MORE ABOUT CONDITIONS EXPRESSED BY 
SPANISH DE PLUS INFINITIVE 


Some years ago I undertook a brief study of conditions expressed 
by Spanish de plus infinitive, having been struck by the comparatively 
frequent occurrence of this syntactic peculiarity in contemporary 
Spanish and by its inexplicable neglect on the part of grammarians 
of the language. The study was published in Hispania, May 1936, 
Vol. XIX, No. 2 (Harvard Tercentenary Number dedicated to 
J. D. M. Ford), pp. 211-16. Examining a dozen modern prose 
works,’ selected at random, I found that 3 per cent of all contrary- 
to-fact conditions were expressed by a+ inf. as against 8 per cent 
expressed by de-+ inf. In the twelve works examined I found 7 
cases of conditional a + inf. as against 19 cases of conditional de + 
inf. Therefore the preposition de was used almost three times as 
often in this construction as the preposition a. I concluded, therefore, 
with apparently sufficient proof, that conditional de + inf. is consid- 
erably more common today than conditional a + inf. (although the 
opposite was true in the Golden Age). 

One year later, in 1937, appeared Keniston’s long and eagerly 
awaited Spanish Syntax List, which was proclaimed to cast light “on 
almost every page” on the relative frequency of variant forms of the 
same construction. 

Great was my surprise, therefore, to discover that Keniston’s 
relative frequency count for conditional de and a + inf. was far from 
being in accord with my own findings. Whereas my study showed de 
used almost three times as often as a in our construction, his shows a 
decided balance in favor of a. In this sixty units of 35 pages each, 
he found under one classification 19 cases of a+ inf. (paragraph 
31.71) and only 17 cases of de + inf. (31.73) ; under another classi- 
fication he found 16 cases of a+ inf. and only 10 cases of de + inf. 
(37.945). 


What to do? I undertook another investigation. My first study, 


1 Nine of these dozen books and ten of the authors (all except Pérez Galdés 
and Ganivet) belong in the bulk of their work and in spirit to the twentieth 
century. The fact that three of the works belong to the end of the nineteenth 
century may account for the slightly smaller proportion of de’s than I found in 
my present investigation which is based entirely upon contemporary literature. 
My contention was that de is rapidly supplanting @ in this conditional con- 
struction. 
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like Keniston’s, embraced prose texts distributed over fiction, drama, 
and essays. I had found the proportion of de + inf. to be greatest in 
expository and argumentative writing. My selections were all penin- 
sular Spanish, one-third of his (20 of his 60 texts) were Spanish- 
American. I now selected 30 works of contemporary Spanish-Ameri- 
can fiction exclusively, expecting, according to the List, to find a 
smaller proportion of de’s than of a’s. Now it must be remembered 
that I read my works in toto, whereas Keniston’s count is based on 
units only of 35 pages of each of the 60 texts, chosen from three dif- 
ferent sections thereof, at the beginning, the middle, and the end. In 
connection with another research problem, I perused, then, 30 works 
of the most important and representative contemporary novelistic 
output of Spanish America, embracing ten republics. In these 30 
novels, read in their entirety, I found only 14 cases of conditional 
a+ inf. as against 69 cases of conditional de + inf.; that is, the 
preposition de was used nearly five times as often as the preposition a 
in this debated construction ! 

The proportion would have been even greater had I counted cer- 
tain compound prepositions that were often tempting. I refer to a 
number of cases of en (el) caso de + inf. and caso de + inf. when 
the relationship was quite conditional, as : 

En caso de ceder a un amor, ella no hubiera tenido en cuenta, etc. 
(Galvez, El céntico espiritual, p. 156). 


Nor did I count the very numerous cases (about 40 in all) of de no 
with no expressed infinitive, though the infinitive is understood. In 
such cases de no (sometimes written dend) is equivalent to si no or 
de lo contrario. This colloquial construction is exceedingly common 
only in the Plate region, though it is found also in Ecuador and 
Colombia : 


Si la pesco la enamoro, de no me voy al cine (Salvador, Camarada, 
p. 101). 


On the other hand, I also omitted from my count the relatively small 
number (7) of a no ser que + subjunctive constructions, because in 
a no ser que the originally conditional value of a no ser has been lost 
and a no ser que is now felt as a simple conjunctive phrase, an equiva- 
lent of a menos que: 


A no ser que nos hayamos equivocado (Barrios, Un perdido, I: 198). 
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Nor did I count two very interesting cases of al + inf. which evi- 
dently expressed condition, and two or three others in which it was 
impossible to decide whether condition or time was paramount. These 
cases were exceedingly curious because heretofore al + inf. has 
always been considered temporal ; and no grammar, to my knowledge, 
indicates a conditional meaning. This peculiarity I noticed primarily 
in Spanish-American novelists.? It may be due to a tendency to 
employ el with infinitives used substantively. Or it may be due to the 
fact that conditional a-+ inf., being comparatively rare, is easily 
assimilated to the very common temporal construction of al + inf. 

Deja la jactancia a un lado y piensa que al no vencer yo soy quien te va 
a poner ... bocado (Lépez Albijar, Matalaché, p. 226). 

El no abria los labios sino era para comer parcamente de sus platos, 
y tan parcamente que se hubiera quedado con el est6mago a medio llenar 
al no meterse en los bolsillos abundante racién de tostado que le duraba 
para manducar todo el dia (Bustamante, Para matar el gusano, p. 15). 


Even had these seemingly conditional al + inf. cases been counted 
among conditional a + inf. together with the a no ser que cases, the 
total number would not have exceeded 23 or 24, and the relative fre- 
quency would still be nearly three times a many de’s as a’s, which was 
the relative frequency conclusion of my first investigation. 

To strengthen our case, it seems apparent that an author occa- 
sionally used a where normally he might have used de, merely to avoid 
cacophony when another de stood near by, as: 


Otro hombre, en ese caso, quiza emocionado pero no de esa manera y 
a hallarse en otro sitio que en un paseo, habria resuelto su situacién 
besando con ternura a su amiga (Galvez, El céntico espéritual, p. 213). 


El no dudaba de que su padre, a morir en otras circunstancias, etc. 
(Galvez, La maestra normal, p. 14). 


... y hubiera tal vez seguido de ese modo, a no producirse un aconteci- 
miento (Ibid., p. 20). 


The following table shows the distribution of conditional de’s and 
a’s + inf. in the 30 Spanish-American novels perused, showing a 
total range and frequency of 8-14 for a, and of 21-69 for de: 


21 have found the following borderland case in Unamuno (Vida de Don 
Quijote y Sancho, chap. xlvii): Y no nos extrafie esto, pues los mas de los 
grandes legisladores no pasan de Sancho Panzas, que al no serlo mal podrian 
legislar. 
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Number of Cases 
Argentina a+inf. de + inf. Pages 
Galvez, Manuel: 
El céntico espiritual (1923)............: 1 7 296 
El gaucho de “Los Cerrillos” (1931)..... 1 1 302 
La maestra normal (1916; ed. used, 1921). 2 0 366 
Gitiraldes, Ricardo: 
Don Segundo Sombra (1926; ed. used, 
Lynch, Benito: 
El inglés de los giiesos (1924)........... 6 0 309 
Raquela (1918; ed. used, 1926).......... 1 0 141 
Ocantos, Carlos Maria: 
Pray Fellas 0 4 377 
Bolivia 
Chirveches, Armando: 
Flor del trépico (1926) 0 0 190 
Chile 
Barrios, Eduardo: 
Un perdido (1917; ed. used, 1926)....... 1 3 2vols. _ 
Edwards Bello, Joaquin: 
El chileno en Madrid (1928)............ 0 4 294 
El roto (1920; ed. used, 1927)........... 0 2 285 
Latorre, Mariano: 
Prado, Pedro: 
Un jues rural (1924).......ccccceseees 0 1 258 
Colombia 
Rendon, Francisco de P.: 
Rivera, José Eustasio: 
La vordgine (1924; ed. used, Claridad)... 1 2 218 
Cuba 
Hernandez-Cata, A.: 
El bebedor de lagrimas (1926).......... 0 7 319 
Loveira, Carlos: 
Ecuador 
Bustamante, José Rafael: 
Para matar el gusano (written in 1915, ed. 
Cuadra, José de la: 
Los Sangurimas (1934) ..........0.005 0 4 103 


t 
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: Number of Cases 
Icaza, Jorge: a+inf. de + inf. Pages 
Es las calles (1938S). 0 0 278 
Huasipungo (1934; ed. used, 1937)...... 0 0 148 
Salvador, Humberto: 
Camarada (ed. used, Claridad)........... 0 1 148 
Mexico 
Azuela, Mariano: 
Los de abajo (1916; ed. used, 1930)...... 0 0 223 
Lépez y Fuentes, Gregorio: 
Arrieros (1934?; ed. used, 1937)........ 0 4+ 220 
El indio (1935; ed. used, 1937).......... 0 ll. 265 
Peru 
Lépez Albujar, Enrique: 
Venezuela 
Gallegos, Romulo: 
Cantaclaro (1934; ed. 2 used)........... 0 1 365 
Dofia Barbara (1929; ed. 9 used)........ 0 1 389 
Uruguay 
Reyles, Carlos: 
El gaucho Florido (1932)..........+4++ 0 1 307 
El terrufio (1916; ed. used, 1927)........ 0 1 287 


* Since the size of page and, particularly, of print sometimes varied con- 
siderably from text to text, the frequency of constructions in proportion to the 
number of pages would be difficult to estimate accurately. 


What may we conclude from this evidence? In the first place, 
making all possible concessions, I think we may safely say that con- 
ditional de + inf. is at least three times as frequent as conditional 
a+ inf. for all types of contemporary Spanish prose. In the second 
place we may seriously doubt the validity of results obtained in counts 
for constructions of comparatively low range and frequency accord- 
ing to the Spanish Syntax List method of counting in small units 
rather than examining the entire text. The unit method is undoubt- 
edly sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes in dealing with 
constructions of high range and frequency, but is to be eschewed, it 
seems to me, in dealing with low-frequency phenomena. 

The examination of a unit of 35 pages (chosen from three differ- 
ent sections of the text, at the beginning, the middle, and the end) 
would have produced negative results in many of the works I perused. 
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For instance, in Edwards Bello’s El chileno en Madrid (294 pages) 
I found four cases of conditional de + inf., one on each of pages 37, 
204, 208, and 250; three cases appearing within 50 consecutive pages ; 
and only one case in the remaining 244 pages. All four cases would 
probably have been missed by the unit count employed in the Spanish 
Syntax List. In the same author’s E/ roto (285 pages) the two ex- 
amples of conditional de + inf. appear on pages 219 and 221 respect- 
ively. It is likely that they would have been missed, for they appear 
neither at the beginning nor at the middle nor at the end, but so 
placed between the middle and the end portions that they would have 
escaped detection. Of the seven examples in Loveira’s Juan Criollo 
(486 pages), four appear in the first 52 pages (17 [2], 44, 52), the 
other three appear on pages 208, 255, and 256, respectively, and none 
thereafter. Possibly one or two of these cases would have been found 
in the beginning, and possibly one in the middle section, probably not 
more. In Lépez y Fuentes’ Arrieros (220 pages) the four examples 
of de + inf. appear within 31 consecutive pages (184, 203, 214, 215), 
none before or after. The one case in Galvez’s El gaucho de “Los 
Cerrillos” (302 pages) occurs on page 243. It would probably have 
been missed. Of four cases in Ocantos’ Fray Judas (377 pages) on 
pages 120, 294, 295, and 367, only the last would probably have been 
counted. The two cases in Volume II of Barrios’ Un perdido (312 
pages) on pages 54 and 203 and the one case on page 112 in Salva- 
dor’s Camarada (148 pages) might have been missed. It is likely that 
only one of the eleven cases in Lopez y Fuentes’ El indio (265 pages) 
would have been found : 46, 51, 57, 68, 85, 125, 165, 187, 195, 195, 221. 

To be sure, the editor of the Spanish Syntax List would be the 
last to claim perfection for the checking done in preparation for that 
important investigation. He says (Introduction, page 5): “It goes 
without saying that the work is far from perfect .... is inevitably 
full of omissions and of incorrect identifications. The inaccuracy 
varies in different sections of the study, etc.” 

Finally, I think we may conclude that, while for concrete and 
objective constructions of high range and frequency the Spanish 
Syntax List is undoubtedly as accurate as it need be and therefore of 
inestimable value to teachers and textbook makers, it is apparently 
much less accurate for rarer constructions, and the results of its 
method of counting may occasionally be a very unreliable indication 
of actual usage. I hope my two investigations have called attention to 
this aspect of the problem. C. E. Kany 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


SOME RECENT EDITIONS AND STUDIES IN THE 
CHRONOLOGY OF THE POETRY OF 
THE GOLDEN AGE* 


Besides a few minor poets, only Montemayor, Espinel, Herrera, 
Lope de Vega, the Prince of Esquilache, Jauregui, and Villegas had 
the pleasure of reading their own poems in book form. It was doubt- 
less true in those days as it is today that a volume of lyrical poems 
was not regarded as a best seller. Of the above-mentioned group only 
El Cancionero of Montemayor’ has been recently republished by 
Gonzalez Palencia. If the editor did not choose to make a critical 
edition, which is still urgently needed, it would have been preferable, 
I think, to have selected the two volumes of secular and religious 
poems printed in 1558 which contain his best works according to the 
poet’s own judgment, rather than a volume of his first-printed verses 
(1554) along with a volume of his Cancionero (1562) published after 
his death. 

Concerning Espinel’s poetry, Miss Dorothy C. Clarke has an un- 
published University of California Doctor’s dissertation (1935) in- 
cluding an edition of his poetry, the publication of which by the 
Biblidfilos Espafioles has been prevented because of the war. 

As is well known, Boscan died in 1542 and his widow published 
his poetry in the following year. Attention has been drawn recently 
to the fact that the poet arranged his poems, both in the national and 
in the Italian measures, in approximately chronological order. They 
represent two sequences, the first describing an early love affair, and 
the second, his courtship resulting in his marriage.’ 

We now turn to the much larger group of poets who at their death 
left their poems unarranged in manuscript form. It will be remem- 
bered that the works of Garcilaso were printed by Boscan’s widow, 
and it is obvious that they were not arranged on a chronological basis. 
Many scholars, and notably Keniston, have attempted to fix the chro- 
nology of at least a part of Garcilaso’s poetry. Later, Entwistle 
showed that the so-called first eclogue was completed in 1536, the 


* Read at the meeting of the Modern Language Association of America, 
December 28, 1938. 


1A, Gonzalez Palencia, El Cancionero del poeta George de Montemayor, 
Sociedad de Bibliéfilos Espafioles, Madrid, 1932. 

2 J. P. W. Crawford, “Notes on the Chronology of Boscan’s Verses,” Mod- 
ern Philology, XXV (1927-28), 29-36. 
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year of his death, and besides, that it was written at different periods 
of time, and in an unlike mood.’ Evidence is at hand that the lament 
of Salicio was written during the winter of 1531-32; the song is 
elegantly conventional, a product of labored artistry rather than of 
deep feeling. Nemoroso’s song has certain conventional and imitative 
qualities, but in general it comes direct from the heart. Garcilaso 
probably wrote it in 1533 at Toledo when he realized more than ever 
the death of Isabel. The introduction was the last stage in the elabo- 
ration of the eclogue, and this was written in 1536. The diction is 
elegantly studied, and Garcilaso shows himself as being on the road 
which led inevitably to Géngora. 

In the hope that the printing of these volumes would check the 
spread of Gongorism, Quevedo first printed in 1631 the poetry of 
Fray Luis de Leon and of Francisco de la Torre. Concerning the first 
‘named, scholars had lamented the fact that they could not read the 
poetry of the great Augustinian in a first-class edition. When Padre 
Llobera published in 1928 his important Proyecto, it was realized that 
this scholar had the preparation necessary for the task. In 1932-33 
he published at Cuenca in two volumes the original poetry and trans- 
lations from the Latin, Greek, and Italian. The textual criticism of 
the volume devoted to the original works is excellent, and the anno- 
tations are good. 

Many Spanish scholars have occupied themselves incidentally 
with the chronology of the poems of Fray Luis de Leon, and notably 
Coster and Bell. They held the opinion, in which they followed all of 
the earlier authorities, that Fray Luis composed most of his transla- 
tions in his early youth. Professor Entwistle in his brilliant article 
“Fray Luis de Ledn’s Life in His Lyrics: A New Interpretation,’”’* 
starts from a new viewpoint. He says, “We have postulated that 
Leén’s thoughts are the sincere reflection of his experience. When, 
therefore, we find the same thoughts clothed in the same language, we 
shall refer them to the same experience, that is to say, to the same 
date.” A little later on he writes, “The evidence of the lyrics is not 


3 “The First Eclogue of Garci-Laso,” Bulletin of Spanish Studies, II (1925), 
87-90 ; “The Loves of Garci-Laso,” Hispania, XIII (1930), 377-88; “La date 
de l’Egloga Primera de Garci-Laso de la Vega,” Bulletin Hispanique, XXXII 
(1930), 254-56. 

4W. J. Entwistle, Revue Hispanique, LXXI (1927), 176-224. Also the same 
writer in “Additional Notes on Luis de Leén’s Lyrics,” Modern Language Re- 
view, XXII (1927), 44-60, 173-88. 
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less vital to the biography of Ledén than that of the documents ... . 
To enter into the mind of these creative geniuses, we must interro- 
gate not the documents, which teach us nothing but (as Dr. Castro 
has recently shown in the case of Cervantes) the works themselves: 
and this is a task on which Hispanic scholarship has, as yet, scarcely 
embarked.” 

Upon this new interpretation Entwistle finds that Fray Luis wrote 
his translations as well as his original poems between the years 1568 
and 1583, and he has changed the chronology of many of his poems. 
For example, he ascribes the “Profecia del Tajo” along with its 
companion piece “A Santiago” to the year 1571 rather than to 1557- 
58 according to Mr. Bell’s conjecture, and he assigns the date of 
“Que descansada vida” to the spring of 1577 rather than very much 
earlier. 

Mr. Bell’ in a brief article gave another tentative chronology, and 
while accepting some of Entwistle’s dates, he does not agree with him 
in reference to others. For example, Bell gives 1557-77 as the span 
of years between the tentative and the last draft of “Que descansada 
vida.” It is regrettable that Padre Llobera did not see the articles by 
these outstanding English scholars when he occupied himself with 
the chronology of the poetry of Fray Luis. 

The same unfortunate oversight occurs in the doctoral disserta- 
tion Luis de Leén como traductor de los claésicos, presented at the 
University of Oxford in 1931 by Concepcion Casanova, and printed 
in 1938.° The author starts out with the commonly accepted assump- 
tion held before 1927 that since the classical translations were thought 
to be earlier than his original poems, it might be valuable to study and 
compare on the basis of style and content a part of the Latin and 
Greek originals with the versions of Fray Luis. In the above-men- 
tioned article of Entwistle, he proves that “no rigid frontier divides 
Leén’s profane translations from his original poetry,” and that there- 
fore the basis of her comparison, chronologically, is incorrect. 

In addition to publishing for the first time the poetry of Fray 
Luis de Leén in 1631, Quevedo also printed in the same year the 
verses of Francisco de la Torre. Whether the actual name of this 
poet was Francisco de la Torre or Juan de Almeida, according to the 


5 A. F. G. Bell, “The Chronology of Luis de Leén’s Lyrics,” Modern Lan- 
guage Review, XXIII (1928), 56-60. 


6 Dolphin Bookshop Editions, London, 1938. 
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conjecture of Coster,’ is not certain. I feel that we shall not estab- 
lish definitely the identity of this mysterious poet until we find in 
manuscript, attributed to hing or to another, some of the poems in- 
cluded in the volume that bears his name. 

As far as Quevedo himself, many of his works in prose were 
printed before his death in 1645, but three years elapsed before the 
first publication of his verses in El Parnaso espaiiol, and additional 
poems were included in the edition of 1670. Recently, in 1932, Luis 
Astrana Marin published two thick volumes containing all of Que- 
vedo’s prose and poetry with an important prologue.* 

This edition is welcome and valuable, but in no sense may it be 
called a “critical edition” as is stated on the title page. In his volume 
devoted to Quevedo’s poems, the editor has examined over a hundred 
manuscripts, and by these means he has undoubtedly improved the 
text in many cases. It is a pity, however, that he did not attempt a 
classification which might have enabled him to show the history of the 
definitive versions. 

I feel that the editor has been over-liberal in accepting as Queve- 
do’s, manuscript material purporting to be his. He may be perfectly 
right in accepting or rejecting certain compositions, but the curious 
reader would like to know the reasons which governed his choice. 
The same objection should also be made to his chronology of Que- 
vedo’s poetry. 

Let us turn now from the father of conceptismo, which empha- 
sized the abstruse in thought, to Géngora who excelled in poetic 
artistry. When the latter’s name is mentioned, it is fitting to place 
first in our summary of recent books the outstanding La lengua poé- 
tica de Géngora® by Damaso Alonso. Its basis is linguistic, not liter- 
ary, but the author proves conclusively that Géngora’s style did not 
result from a sudden inspiration of genius or from impaired intellect, 
as others have said, but was a gradual evolution which year by 
year built up the materials which were used to construct the Sole- 
dades and the Polifemo. This has only been possible with the publi- 
cation by Foulché-Delbosc in 1921 of the Chacén manuscript which, 
with Géngora’s aid, lists the poems chronologically. Sefior Alonso 


7 A. Coster, “Sur Francisco de la Torre,” Revue Hispanique, LXV (1925), 
74-133; J. P. W. Crawford, “Francisco de la Torre and Juan de Almeida,” 
Modern Language Notes, XLII (1927), 365-71. 


Madrid, 1932. Primera parte, 1935. 
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finds that there is only an error of 5 per cent in dating the various 
compositions in the Chacén manuscript. 

An excellent edition of the poetry of Géngora was published in 
1932 by Sefior Millé y Giménez” and his sister. Basing his text on 
the Chacén manuscript, in addition 77 compositions were included 
which Foulché-Delbose had accepted as genuine in his edition; 23 
more are considered by the editors to have been written by Gongora. 

The next year (1933) the same scholars published a Bibliografia 

Gongorina*' which gave a list of books and articles referring to 
Gongora, a fairly detailed description of eight important manuscripts, 
and the printed poems from the Romancero General (1600) to the 
present. 
In the same year Sefior Millé published an article which proves 
that in addition to the Chacén manuscript, another one—the Alba'*— 
has equal authority so far as the poems written before the year 1617. 
In speaking of our need for a critical edition, he mentions the fact 
that there are different versions, due in some cases to Don Luis him- 
self, which it is important to study in order to reconstitute the history 
of the text. 

It is well known that Sefior Alonso gave us in 1927 the text of 
Las Soledades with a modern prose translation, and a masterful pro- 
logue. In 1936 he added the text of the primitive version of the first 
Soledad** derived from two manuscripts, with a brilliant introduction 
in which the chronology of both texts is patiently analyzed. 

Recent translations of the Soledades'* are E. M. Wilson’s excel- 
lent English version, and a creditable one in German by Hermann 
Brunn.”* 

Concerning the text of Gongora’s Fdébula de Piramo y Tisbe, Mr. 
Wilson wrote an article in which he states his preference for the 
readings in the commentary of Salazar Mardones, printed in 1636, to 


10 Obras completas de Don Luis de Géngora y Argote, ediciébn de Juan 
Millé y Giménez, Isabel Millé y Giménez, Madrid. 


11 Revue Hispanique, LXXXI (2a Parte, 1933), 130-76. 


12 J. Millé y Giménez, “Un importante manuscrito gongorino,” Revista de 
Filologia Espatiola, XX (1933), 363-89. 


18 Géngora, Obras Mayores: Las Soledades. Nuevamente publicadas por 
Damaso Alonso, Madrid. 


14 The Solitudes of Don Luis de Géngora, translated into English verse, 
Cambridge, 1931. 


18 Géngoras Soledades, Deutsch von Hermann Brunn, Miinchen, 1934. 
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the text of the Chacén manuscript."* We have a German version of 
Géngora’s Polifemo by Walther Pabst,** and an Italian version of 
the same poem by Ferrari.’* 

Formerly scholars held the opinion that the poet Luis Carrillo de 
Sotomayor was considered as a precursor of Gongora in his “Prince 
of Darkness” stage of development. Now we know considerably 
more about Gongora’s art, and we welcome an edition of Carrillo’s 
Poesias Completas,’* which have not been printed since 1613, with an 
important introduction by Damaso Alonso. The latter, in another 
article, denies categorically that Goéngora’s Polifemo owes anything 
at all to Carrillo’s Faébula de Acis y Galatea. Apart from a common 
source in Ovid, and at times in Virgil, the two poems have nothing in 
common.*° 

Turning to another recent article upon an unrelated topic, E. M. 
Wilson with the help of five different manuscripts, composed at dif- 
ferent times, gives the history of the text of Rodrigo Caro’s cancidén 
to the ruins of Italica.* 

Besides these editions already completed, I know of only one 
project which is now on the way, a critical edition of the Argensola 
brothers by my colleague Otis H. Green, the author of The Life and 
Works of Lupercio Leonardo de Argensola (1927). Seven years be- 
fore, Foulché-Delbose printed an article in which he describes three 
manuscripts in his possession as a basis for a critical edition of these 
Aragonese brothers, whose poems had been posthumously printed in 
1634. Other interests prevented Foulché-Delbosc from carrying out 
his plans, and when he died and his library was sold, the University 
of Pennsylvania bought the Argensola manuscripts. 

J. P. WickersHAM CRAWFORD 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


16 E. M. Wilson, “El texto de la Fabula de Piramo y Tisbe de Géngora,” 
Revista de Filologia Espaiiola, XXII (1935), 291-98. 

17 As an appendix to the article on “Géngoras Schépfung in seinen Ge- 
dichten Polifemo und Soledades,” Revue Hispanique, LXXX (1930), 1-229. 

18 La favola di Polifemo, versione metrica di A. Radames Ferrari, Mantova, 
1936. 

19 Luis Carrillo de Sotomayor, Poesias Completas. Edicién, prélogo y notas 
de Damaso Alonso, Madrid, 1936. 

20 Damaso Alonso, “La supuesta imitacién por Géngora de la Fabula de 
Acis y Galatea,” Revista de Filologia Espatiola, XIX (1932), 349-87. 

21 “Sobre la cancién a las ruinas de Italica de Rodrigo Caro,” Revista de 
Filologia Espatola, XXIII (1936), 377-96. 


MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION, 
SECTION IV 


By reason of the petition of several members of the Modern 
Language Association of America a new section was established for 
the discussion of problems of Latin-American languages and litera- 
ture. It was designated as Section IV. Professor Alfred Coester was 
elected chairman and Professor D. F. Ratcliff secretary. The attend- 
ance numbered approximately eighty. The general topic chosen for 
discussion by the chairman was the possibilities for research in the 
literatures of Spanish-American countries. Four papers were read. 
It was suggested that the Editor of Hispania be requested to publish 
them in that periodical in order that they might be more available as 
a whole. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR RESEARCH IN COLOMBIAN 
LITERATURE 


I think that no apology is necessary for presenting this brief dis- 
cussion. It is obvious to most of us that in the United States there 
has been a comparative neglect of studies on Hispanic-American lit- 
erature; that neglect has been particularly grievous in the case of 
Colombian letters. If one examines Professor Sturgis Leavitt's 
Bibliography of Hispano-American Literature in the United States, 
one finds that aside from book reviews, a few translations, and a half- 
dozen minor articles, no serious attempt has been made to review and 
evaluate the abundant literature of one of Spanish America’s most 
cultured nations. 

Until recently the student was faced with an embarrassing prob- 
lem when he considered the literature of Colombia. He was aware 
that letters have always held an esteemed place in Colombian life and 
that some of the finest poetry of the continent had come from Colom- 
bian pens. And yet, except for a few obvious favorites, such as 
Isaac’s Maria, Colombian books were comparatively difficult to obtain 
and in many cases were bibliographical rarities. Moreover, a great 
part of Colombia’s intellectual production during the nineteenth cen- 
tury remained scattered or lost among scarce files of periodicals. 
Even in Colombia it was not easy to explore the literary wealth of the 
country because of the lack of well-organized libraries. 
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Now, however, thanks to the almost superhuman labors of Daniel 
Samper Ortega, former National Librarian and at present cultural 
attaché of the Colombian legation at Washington, we have a golden 
key to Colombia’s literary treasures in the one hundred volumes of 
the Biblioteca Aldeana de Colombia. This collection of national 
literature, also called the Seleccién Samper Ortega, was intended pri- 
marily for the lay public, but nevertheless it provides a real mine for 
the student of literature. Naturally, any selection made, as this was, 
according to the criteria of one man is open to criticism ; every reader 
will find lacunae and superfluities. Still, it gathers together for the 
first time a judiciously chosen collection of materials which were 
hitherto inaccessible. The one hundred volumes of the Biblioteca are 
subdivided in ten groups: prosa literaria; cuento y novela; cuadros de 
costumbres ; historia y leyendas ; ciencias y educacién; ensayos ; perio- 
dismo ; elocuencia; poesia; and teatro. Each volume is preceded by a 
biographical and critical preface concerning the authors included; 
the majority of these are from Samper’s own pen. A complete index 
volume is a time-saving guide for the student. 

To catalogue all the avenues of literary investigation which are 
opened or suggested by the appearance of the Biblioteca would be 
impossible. Here, however, are a few which impress me as being 
notably interesting. 

In the ten volumes of the cuadros de costumbres is represented 
one of the most typical and fully developed genres of Colombian 
literature. While the fame of the costumbristas of the Mosaico group 
is known to all students of Spanish-American literature, a detailed 
and synthetic study of the movement is lacking. In both the linguistic 
and sociological aspects these sketches are green pastures. 

Closely related to the cuadros de costumbres is the large body of 
regional fiction which has been particularly developed in Colombia 
because of the wide diversity of geographic, ethnic, and cultural con- 
ditions prevailing in the country. For example, in Antioquia, a moun- 
tainous department in northeastern Colombia, a rich regional litera- 
ture of charm and merit has grown. The novels of Tomas Carras- 
quilla, written in racy, idiomatic Spanish, are fairly well known; but 
Carrasquilla is only one among many who have described the customs 
and thought patterns of the vigorous Antioquian mountain people.” 

The tropics have also had their literary representatives. Besides 


1 Bogota: Editorial Minerva, 1935-37. 
2 See, for example: Efe Gémez, Jestis Arenas, and Alfonso Castro. 
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Rivera’s famous La vordgine, which has achieved continental re- 
nown, a number of younger writers, such as Osorio Lizarazo (La 
cosecha), Jaime Buitrago (Los pescadores del Magdalena), and Cas- 
tafieda Aragon have found their literary inspiration in the Colombian 
jungle. Particularly worthy of a wider audience is a novel by César 
Uribe Piedrahita, Tod, which deals with the unbelievable working 
conditions among the laborers of the rubber plantations in southern 
Colombia. Most of this fiction also reflects a growing interest in 
social questions, and some of the more recent works might be classed 
. as “proletarian” novels. The social-consciousness of many modern 
Colombian intellectuals, such as Luis Enrique Osorio, is a noteworthy 
phenomenon, and could provide a theme for a very significant study. 

Regional life on the sabana of Bogota has been well described in 
some of the novels of Samper Ortega himself. Another contem- 
porary Bogotano, Tomas Rueda Vargas, now National Librarian, 
has also given us some priceless cuadros which deal with the archaic 
customs of the people of the highland plateaux.® 

In some circles there is a tendency to depreciate Spanish-Ameri- 
can literature because of this very local character which I have men- 
tioned. It is argued that there is little of universal interest to deserve 
our attention. It is true that no Fausts, Hamlets, or Quijotes have 
as yet come from Spanish America. On the other hand, the fact that 
much of Colombian literature, for example, is intimately bound up 
with the milieu, with the thought, habits, customs, and geography of a 
growing nation, gives a remarkable opportunity for an aspect of 
literary research which is daily becoming more and more fruitful : the 
study of literature’s relation to social and economic conditions. If 
one deals with recent literature in Colombia it is quite impossible to 
retire to the cool, ivory towers of pure esthetics. There is too much 
popular vigor for such an anemic attitude. 

To a lesser degree this is also true of Colombian Romantic litera- 
ture. José Eusebio Caro, Julio Arboleda, and José Joaquin Ortiz 
were all active in the chaotic political scene of the new Republic. 
Even more significant in this regard are the life and works of José 
Maria Samper, apostle of a later political and literary Romanticism. 
The relation between liberalism and Romanticism has been a fertile 
topic for research in the European literatures, and I believe that 

8 Manizales: Arturo Zapata, 1933. 


*E.g.: La obsesién, Biblioteca Aldeana, XVIII. 
5 La sabana de Bogoté, Biblioteca Aldeana, LVIII. 
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similar studies concerning the Romantic movement in Colombia would 
be a real contribution to both literary and social history. 

Still another approach to the literary history of Colombia would 
be well-documented surveys of two of the principal forces which 
have guided Colombian letters: the literary circles and periodicals. 
Possibly in no other country of Latin America has the influence of 
the tertulia been so marked. The climate of Bogota is not kindly dis- 
posed to outdoor living and it is natural that literature should flourish 
there behind heavy colonial doors in the intimacy of the friendly circle. 
The Mosaico group is perhaps the most famous example.* Without 
president, secretary, or formal organization, the word used to be 
passed around that there would be a “mosaico” in someone’s house. 
The evening would be spent in lively conversation, reading, and 
criticism of the members’ productions, and drinking the famous 
chocolate santafereio. Most of the greater literary figures of the 
mid-century frequented these gatherings. Of equal importance were 
the meetings of the “Gruta Simbdlica” during the early years of the 
twentieth century. This group nourished some of the best-known 
modern poets such as Max Grillo and Victor Londofio. Some amus- 
ing and revealing anecdotes concerning the lively “Gruta” are col- 
lected in an essay of Luis Maria Mora, published in Samper’s Biblio- 
teca." One of Mora’s stories which will be especially pithy to gringos 
is one which concerns an American journalist who was wandering 
through the streets of Bogota, seeking the American legation. He 
chanced to meet several members of the “Gruta,” who were on their 
way to their weekly gathering, and asked directions of them. The 
waggish contertulianos led him to their headquarters where one of the 
members, dressed in a fantastic robe and wig, was delivering a 
harangue on “Decadencia y el Simbolismo.”” The American, finding 
such an outlandish array of daft types and not understanding a word, 
felt sure that he had been kidnaped by a secret Communist or revo- 
lutionary society. Finally he was asked to speak. Trembling with 


6 See José J. Ortega, Historia de la literatura colombiana (Bogota: Cromos, 
1935), pp. 195-96. This excellent history is not only a complete guidebook, but 
also an anthology of prose and poetry. It is indispensable to the student of 
Colombian letters, although it is lacking in precise bibliographical data. Such 
data are found in Sturgis Leavitt and Carlos Garcia Prada, A Tentative Bibli- 
ography of Colombian Literature (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1934). 


7 Vol. LIII. 
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fear, he protested that he, too, was a Socialist. After considerable 
horseplay and several tragos he was sent on his way to the legation. 
His experience was the basis for a later journalistic tirade concerning 
the dangers of bloody revolt in Colombia. Might we construe this 
anecdote as an argument for learning Spanish? Another group with 
a more stable history than the “Gruta Simbdlica” was the “Sociedad 
Arboleda,” which included many of the younger contemporary poets. 
A minor consequence of the tertulia tradition has been a considerable 
amount of festive, improvised verse, for which Colombians are justly 
famous. The Samper Ortega collection offers us one entire volume 
of such poetry, which is a treasure for those interested in social and 
political satire, costumbrismo, and popular language.* 

The history of periodical literature has been ably commenced by 
one of Colombia’s most conscientious scholars, Gustavo Otero 
Mufioz, and the results of his labors are available in one of the vol- 
umes of the Biblioteca. A complete history of Colombian letters 
could be written centering about the enormous influence of the 
revistas and periddicos, using Otero Mufioz’ careful data as a basis. 

Another field of Colombian letters which has been highly devel- 
oped is the essay. It is scarcely necessary to mention the voluminous 
and varied work of Baldomero Sanin Cano and Antonio Gomez Res- 
trepo. Men of universal culture, they have brought fame to Colombia 
through the whole Spanish-speaking world. German Arciniegas and 
Luis Lopez de Mesa are writers of the same fiber; their sociological 
articles are characterized by original thought and artistry. The list of 
other Colombians who have written essays—historical, literary, philo- 
sophical—is interminable. Let the reader consult the ten well-stocked 
volumes of the Biblioteca Aldeana. 

I have purposely avoided mentioning until now Colombian lyric 
poetry since that genre is undoubtedly the best-known and most com- 
pletely studied aspect of the Republic’s literature. Moreover, I am 
of the opinion that lyric poetry is of such diaphanous and subtle stuff 
that it lends itself with difficulty to analytical research. I am fully 
aware that academicians like to dig in the dark mines of versification 
and influences and certainly Colombia offers still virgin fields for 
such research ; but too often the essential beauty of poetry, too deli- 
cate to bear dissection, perishes in the process. However, there are 
some points in modern Colombian poetry which need study and clari- 


8 Vol. LXXXV. ® Vol. LXI. 
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fication. Since the modernista revolution the poetic muse has burst 
into a skyrocket of strange new tendencies, variously designated as 
novismo, futurismo, ultraismo, etc. Representative of the extremists 
is Leén de Greiff, whose curious, apparently incomprehensible poems 
have disgusted or amused the classically minded critics. Few have 
taken the pains to read Greiff carefully and sympathetically, relating 
his verse to analogous movements in Europe and the United States. 
Also worthy of study is the considerable number of feminine poets 
who have blossomed during the last decades. We all know of Gabriela 
Mistral and Juana de Ibarbourou, but such excellent poetesses as 
Laura Victoria and Isabel Lleras Restrepo are relatively unrecog- 
nized.'® 

An interesting phenomenon of contemporary poetry is the revival 
of the legend in ballad form. Mario Carvajal of Cali has done an 
excellent job in his Romancero colonial de Cali.* This last summer 
in Bogota I noticed that the literary supplements and magazines were 
filled with ballads of the old time, many of them of considerable 
merit. In prose, too, the tradicién a la Ricardo Palma has flourished. 
At least a dozen volumes of evocation of colonial days must have 
been published last year, many of them in connection with the cele- 
bration of the Fourth Centennial of the founding of Bogota.’” 

If I should turn from literature to the possibilities for research in 
linguistics and folklore, I should need much more time than that 
which is at my disposal. Let it be enough to say that the eminently 
popular character of so much of Colombian literature makes it a 
fascinating field for those interested in regionalisms, native semantic 
elements, proverbs, and local idioms. The Colombians have done 
some work on these topics,’* but much more remains to be done. And 
it is necessary and useful work, too, for many of the modern regional 
novels are almost incomprehensible unless one is to some degree 
acquainted with local vocabularies. In certain regions the store of 
folk poetry and folk tales is still large and varied, and I hope that it 
may be explored and appreciated before the rapid march of modern 
change has blotted it out. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Joun T. Rerp 


10 Las mejores poetisas colombianas, Biblioteca Aldeana, LXX XVIII. 

11 Cali: Carvajal y Cia., 1936, 

12 Manuel José Forero, Tradiciones santaferetias, Bogota: ABC, 1938. 

18 For example: Antonio José Restrepo, El cancionero de Antioquia, Bar- 
celona: Lux, 1929. 
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SOME COSTA RICAN WRITERS AS TOPICS 
FOR RESEARCH 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Costa Rica is, so it seems to me, one of the most “Spanish” of all 
the Latin-American countries. Except for a very small indigenous 
population and the colored people that have been imported for the 
heavier and hotter work of the coast, the Costa Ricans have great 
spiritual, mental, and physical similarities to the peoples of their 
mother country, Spain. Many of their turns of idiom, which seem at 
first uncastilian, are expressions found in the pages of Lazarillo de 
Tormes, the Quijote or La vida es sueio. Many of the notes deemed 
necessary by Rodriguez Marin in his Quijote seem “farthing candles” 
indeed, to one who has conversed with the campesinos of Alajuela 
or Heredia. 

Costa Rica is a country of schools. Only in certain faculties of 
university instruction does Costa Rica need to be ashamed of her edu- 
cational institutions. This lack has, I believe, proved to be a blessing, 
for many promising young men have been sent abroad to complete 
their studies and have brought back those innovations in educational 
philosophy that have put their little republic in such a favorable posi- 
tion when it comes to elementary and secondary schools. Among the 
evidences of cultural ambition and attainment are: 

a) Many well-stocked and prosperous bookstores - 

b) Publishing houses 

c) Newspapers and magazines 

d) Public and private libraries 

e) National theater 

f) Active ateneos and academies 


In a masterly history of Costa Rican public instruction, by Ricardo 
and Carlos Jinesta,? we read that modern schools had their final and 
lasting impetus about 1863 under the administration of don Jests 
Jiménez. We note, also, in Rogelio Sotela’s? anthology that the Pri- 
mera Generacién of Costa Rican writers is made up of a group born 
about that time. I shall mention some of the outstanding writers of 
this and succeeding generations as possible research topics. 


1 Ricardo y Carlos Jinesta, La instruccién publica en Costa Rica, San José, 
1921. 


2 Rogelio Sotela, Poetas y escritores de Costa Rica, San José, 1923. 
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Costa Rican WRITERS 
Primera Generacién 

Aquileo Echeverria (d. 1909) might well have been another Rubén 
Dario. He did not lack native poetical abilities. He did lack Dario’s 
classical bent and his “eternal discontent.” He has painted, both with 
humor and pathos, the campesino, called in Costa Rica the concho 
(mossback). To one who has walked or ridden horseback along hun- 
dreds of miles of Costa Rican carreteras y senderos, the verses in the 
volume of concherias ring ever true. He is not, however, an author of 
one book. A study of his works and the collection of data concerning 
him offer an interesting problem of research. 

Ricardo Fernandez-Guardia is the most international of people 
as far as his education and experience are concerned, but he has done 
as much as any other person to interest his fellow-countrymen in 
their folk-tale possibilities. He has won recognition outside of his 
own country in two fields, as a leading historian and as a writer of 
prose fiction. His Historia de Costa Rica and his Cuentos Ticos have 
been translated to English and the latter to at least one other language, 
French. In his very judicious introduction to the second Costa Rican 
edition, Garcia-Monge (of whom more later) says: 

“... No sabemos de otro libro costarricense que haya logrado tanto honor 
y fama. Bien podria decirse, pues, que don Ricardo Fernandez-Guardia 
tiene en el exterior la representaci6n literaria de Costa Rica. ...”* 


Although this was written twelve years ago, even today not many 
other Costa Ricans have been able to make themselves appreciated 
outside their country. It seems to me that a complete study of this 
man’s works ought to engage someone’s attention. 

Carlos Gagini is one of the most omni-productive of the Costa 
Rican writers. He, like Brenes-Mesén, is a philologist of merit, a 
poet and a philosopher as well as a writer of fiction. The student who 
undertakes to make a thorough study of this man will have a long but 
an interesting and worth-while task ahead of him. 


Segunda Generacion 


Rogelio Sotela, in his above-mentioned anthology, separated the 
three men whom death itself has not been able to separate. In their 
patria, we always hear mentioned in the same breath these three: 


8 Ricardo Fernandez-Guardia, Cuentos Ticos (nueva edicién), San José, 
1926. 
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Brenes-Mesén, Garcia-Monge, and Omar Dengo. In a former paper 
it was my pleasure to call them “A Triumvirate of Costa Rican Let- 
ters,”* and although any one merits a study apart, a consideration of 
the three and of their influence on their own and following genera- 
tions would lead the investigator into rich banquet-halls of appetizing 
mental and spiritual food. Don Roberto Brenes-Mesén has been lead- 
ing a double life, that of an inspiring professor of Spanish at North- 
western University and that of a Costa Rican writer. He has a grow- 
ing bibliography of poetry, philology, philosophy, fiction, and criti- 
cism. My prediction is that his poetry will remain his lasting con- 
tribution, and I say this without attempting to criticize adversely his 
other works. 

Don Joaquin Garcia-Monge has produced several novelettes of 
the folklore type, but his real contribution has been his self-sacri- 
ficing work with his weekly, El Repertorio Americano. Many stu- 
dents of Spanish are acquainted with this and can vouch for its value. 
But let me quote don Joaquin in regard to this: 

“... Si en algo he servido al pais, es con las ediciones. La Coleccién 
Ariel, El Convivio, y el Repertorio Americano anduvieron y andan por el 
mundo diciendo que en esta minuscula Costa Rica, ha sido posible crear un 


hogar intelectual, una fundacién de fraternidad espiritual entre las gentes 
de habla castellana. ...” 


(The Ariel and Convivio mentioned in this letter are low-cost 
editions of national and foreign books that don Joaquin publishes in 
his struggle to help educate, artistically, his fellow-countrymen.) Don 
Joaquin is the father-confessor to the younger writers and the god- 
father to many of their works. 

Omar Dengo, the youngest of the three, died ten years ago at the 
age of forty. He left no writings in book form. He has, however, 
left in magazines, newspapers, and among his personal papers mate- 
rial for some three volumes. One of these has been published with 
the title of Meditaciones and the rest remains for the enterprising 
student or for don Omar’s friends. 

If someone is looking for a long research plan, allow me to sug- 
gest that he take these three. Let him start with Omar Dengo and 


keep a cumulative collection of the other two. Such is worthy of the 
serious student. 


* Paper read before Spanish section of South Atlantic Modern Language 
Association, Gainesville, Florida, November 26, 1938. 
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Tercera Generacién 


Luis Dobles-Segreda exemplifies energy and “push,” at times ac- 
companied by those traits of the self-made man likely to be distasteful 
to the Latin-American, He has produced some very promising imagi- 
native literature but up to the present his major contribution to his 
country has been in the field of bibliography. His Indice bibliogréfico 
de Costa Rica,’ now in its twelfth volume, may leave much to be 
desired, but it is monumental and ambitious. It needs, just as Cejador 
y Frauca’s work does, an index in its turn, since it is chronological 
by publication dates. To find all the works of any given writer, one 
must thumb through an entire volume! Don Luis, in order to carry 
out his ambitious index, assembled nearly five thousand volumes, now 
housed in the Colegio de Sefioritas in San José. Many of these are 
not to be found elsewhere and it is to be hoped that they may find 
their way into the Biblioteca Nacional of Costa Rica before some 
rich foreign university buys them. 

Carmen Lira (Lyra) (Isabel Carbajal) is the only woman writer, 
from among the many in Costa Rica, included in this brief study. She 
is especially interested in stories for children and in folk tales. Some 
of her tales from Cuentos de mi tia Panchita* have found their way 
into general anthologies and even into American texts.’ Carmen 
Lyra owes much of her success to the sympathetic encouragement 
of don Joaquin Garcia-Monge. 


Cuarta Generacién 


Rogelio Sotela is the chronicler if not the critic of Costa Rican 
letters. His short history-anthology, Valores literarios,* and his much 
longer Escritores y poetas de Costa Rica® ought to be in every uni- 
versity library, especially in those that pretend to give courses in 
Latin-American literature. The outstanding shortcoming in Sotela’s 
two works is that they are inclusive rather than critical. Rogelio 
Sotela, as far as his creative writings are concerned, is a poet and 


5Luis Dobles-Segreda, Indice bibliogréfico de Costa Rica (now through 
Vol. XII), San José. 


® Carmen Lyra (Isabel Carbajal), Cuentos de mi tia Panchita (new edition), 
San José, 1936. 

*E.g., Wilkins and Holt, Primeros y segundos pasos. 

8 Rogelio Sotela, Valores literarios, San José, 1910? 
* Idem, Escritores y poetas de Costa Rica, San José, 1923. 
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one of no mean merit. He shows some of the influences of the 
Spanish mystics in his prose writings. His Recogimiento” and his 
Apologia del dolor’ are the best examples of this. Sotela is still 
young and produces some work nearly every year. He will be of great 
help to anyone wishing to make any study of literary problems of 
Costa Rica and is himself worth the scholars’ attention. 


Los jévenes 


One of the outstanding very young men of promise in Costa Rica 
is Carlos Luis-Saenz. His literary expression par excellence so far 
has been lyrical. He has received some well-merited attention from 
critics and has had some verses included in texts. He is likewise a 
great admirer of the mystics in spite of having been Communist candi- 
date for President of Costa Rica in their last election. Most of his 
verses have seen the light in the pages of don Joaquin’s Repertorio 
Americano. Carlos Luis-Saenz is also interested in a children’s thea- 
ter which is not “childish.” He has recently had accepted for per- 
formance in the Teatro Nacional a production with the title of La 
Cenicienta. Although, so far, his best works have been his verse, it is 
possible that eventually he may turn to prose fiction. _ 

More recently one hears much of a young writer of Costa Rica 
who gives promise of outstripping the others in this group of jévenes. 
This is Max Jiménez. He is an artist in the very broad sense of the 
word. His books are illustrated with his own drawings. He has not 
gotten beyond the trial-and-error stage in his writings but shows a 
very rich imagination coupled with a keen observation. He has trav- 
eled widely but still writes with preference about his own country. 
He is financially able to experiment or “play around” with literature 
and still come back to solid work. I should like to venture the guess 
that he will eventually be one of the few Costa Ricans to arouse 
universal interest. 

MeEtTHOpDs, AIDS, AND MATERIALS 


‘ Although I have undertaken the long-range project of building 
up a Costa Rican library at the University of Tennessee, for some 
time any serious research will have to be done on the ground. I should 
like to call attention to several reasons why I feel that this can be an 
interesting and feasible field. 

10 Idem, Recogimiento, San José. 
11 Idem, Apologia del dolor, San José, 1938. 
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1. Costa Rica has a very acceptable National Library. This was 
begun with the library of the former Universidad de Santo Tomas 
and now consists of nearly 100,000 volumes. Complete files of Costa 
Rican newspapers are available. 

2. The library of Luis Dobles-Segreda is accessible in the Colegio 
de Sefioritas. 

3. Provincial and private libraries are open to all. 

4. Libraries of five secondary schools are fair and available. 

5. Above all, the living writers and professors will provide one 
with invaluable aid. Many of the men listed in this paper are still alive 
or their intimate friends are still alive. 

6. School vacations in Costa Rica are December, January, and 
February, which makes all school libraries and professors available 
during our vacations. 

Although I have heard of one candidate for the Doctorate who 
expects to write his dissertation in the field of Costa Rican research, 
there is still much virgin territory to be explored. Many pleasant days 
and many worth-while friends await the explorer. 


J. O. Swain 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


THE MEXICAN PERIODICALS OF JOSE 
MARIA HEREDIA 


When José Maria Heredia returned to Mexico City on October 
14, 1825, then only twenty-two years old, he had already been a 
lawyer, soldier, traveler, teacher of languages, and editor of a literary 
periodical. An exile from Cuba as the result of suspected revolu- 
tionary activities, he had come into close contact with current English 
and French thought during an almost two-year stay in New York 
City, and it was here that he had just brought out the first edition of 
his poetry before embarking for Mexico. 

After being received by the president, who promised him a secre- 
tarial post, the young poet at once took a place in the literary life of 
the Mexican capital. On October 20, his “Himno del desterrado”— 
written as he passed in sight of Cuba—was published in El Aguila, 
and three days later, in an editorial headed “Literatura,” Lorenzo de 
Zavala mentioned Heredia’s arrival, announced that copies of his 
lately published poems were on sale at the Aguila office, quoted from 
the criticism of them Varela had published in New York, and re- 
printed “Al alzamiento de los griegos” and the sonnet “Renunciando 
a la poesia.” Heredia’s literary ability was at once recognized in 
Mexico, for in November a poet there referred to him as 

El solemne cantor del orbe entero, 
Heredia el joven, el sublime poeta, 
A quien el numen de los dioses vino,* 


before either Lista or Bello put the stamp of approval on his work. 
In December, his Sila—a translation of Jouy—was performed twice 
at the Teatro Principal in honor of the saint’s day of the president, 
and was printed. 

On February 4, 1826, shortly after he had been given a secretarial 
post entailing little labor, he associated himself with Claudio Linati 
and Florencio Galli in the publication of El Iris, a critical and literary 
periodical. Its two volumes, consisting of 13 weekly and 27 semi- 
weekly issues, are largely the work of the Cuban. Linati was an 
artist and engraver brought to Mexico from Brussels through the 
recommendation of Manuel Gorostiza, but not a writer of importance, 
and Galli played a yet more minor role. Publication was suspended 


1“L. A..” “A la Sra. Pautret,” in El Aguila, November 3, 1825. 
189 
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on August 2, less than six weeks after Heredia severed connection 
with the enterprise. 

The purpose of El Iris, as outlined in the “Introduccién” Heredia 
wrote for the first issue, was to present poetry, dramatic criticism, 
anecdotes and sketches, biography, especially of Americans, an- 
nouncements and reviews of new works, preferably literary, reports 
of scientific progress, and an occasional piece of music. 

Of Heredia’s poems, the following appeared, most of them for 
the first time: “A la Sra. Pautret,” “En la apertura del instituto mexi- 
cano,” “La cifra,” “En la representacién de la tragedia Oscar,” “En 
el aniversario del 4 de Julio” (a reprint), “Himno de guerra” (a 
song), and such adaptations or translations as “Versos escritos en el 
album de una sefiorita,” “Al pasar el golfo de Ambracia,” both from 
Byron ; the “Apdéstrofe al Sol” from Ossian; “En un retrato” from 
Rouher; and “Invitacién de los poetas” from Pindemonte. Of the 
biographical sketches, those on Robert Fulton, Francisco Miranda, 
and Lord Byron were full, and those on Thomas Campbell, Ossian, 
Salvandy, and Goethe, brief. Varela’s Lecciones de filosofia (New 
York, 1824), the periodicals La Euterpe of Vera Cruz and La Pa- 
lanca of Mexico City were announced, and the Poesias of Castillo 
y Lanzas reviewed. The brief notes on Hispanic American politics, 
history, scientific progress, and the prose tales and anecdotes—largely 
translations—are of small importance except as an index to the wide 
range of interest of the editor. 

The large amount of space in El Jris devoted to dramatic criticism 
is evidence of Heredia’s personal interest in all that concerned the 
theater. Among the many works reviewed are Pelayo (Quintana), 
La nifia en casa (Martinez de la Rosa), El si de las nifias (Moratin), 
Oscar, hijo de Ossian (translated from Arnault by Gallego), El duque 
de Pentiebre (Chénier), El marido cortejante (Bonjour), Los tem- 
plarios (Raynouard), Los titeres (Picard), El hipdcrita (Tartuffe of 
Moliére), El avaro (Moliére), Roma libre (Alfieri), El picarillo en 
Espaiia (Cafiizares), Sancho Ortiz de las Roelas (Trigueros), and 
La vida es suetio (Calderén). Not only the choice of play, but the 
performance as a whole and the individual actors were criticized. 

From even this brief survey of its contents one can feel that El 
Tris came into Mexican literary circles as a fresh breath from the out- 
side world. Especially did its penetrating reviews serve to raise the 
general tone of the local theater. 

After the suspension of El Jris, Heredia was not idle. He planned 
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another literary periodical of like nature. The prospectus of El Argos 
appeared in El Sol on August 25; but the absence of references in 
the contemporary press to any of its issues suggests that El Argos 
never materialized. Heredia wrote the message that the president 
delivered on December 27 of that year; during the next two he con- 
tributed articles and poems to the leading newspapers, El Sol and El 
Aguila; and poems and five letters on mythology to El Amigo del 
Pueblo. His Tiberio—an imitation of Chénier—was performed and 
printed. In 1828 he edited a collection of Poesias amatorias, selected 
amen from Quintana and Meléndez Valdés. 

But Heredia felt the need for a periodical as an outlet for his own 
productions. In July, 1829, he published the prospectus of Misceld- 
nea, and in September its first number appeared. Publication at Tlal- 
pam, on the press of the state of Mexico, was made possible through 
Zavala, then the governor. Monthly issues from September, 1829, 
to May, 1830, make up the first two volumes. A suspension resulted 
from the removal of the state capital to Toluca and Heredia’s ap- 
pointment to the Audiencia there. The third volume began publica- 
tion in June, 1831, at Toluca, and after 13 monthly issues of 32 pages 
each, at the end of the fourth volume suspension was announced on 
July 5, 1832. During 1831-32 Heredia was editor also of El Con- 
servador, the government organ, to whose subscribers Miscelénea 
was distributed as a literary supplement. 

Much like El Iris, its pages included original poetry, translations 
from French and English verse, critical articles, short translated prose 
tales and anecdotes, reviews, and much material concerned with 
mythology and astronomy. Dramatic criticism is entirely lacking as 
Heredia no longer resided in the capital. Of his original poetry, “El 
cometa de 1825,” “A la religion,” “Calma en el mar,” “Progreso de las 
ciencias,” “Himno al sol,” and “Misantropia” were first printed here ; 
in addition “La visién” (Byron), “Contra los impios” (Campbell), “La 
flor,” “Recuerdos tristes,” and “Homero y Hesiodo” (Millevoye), 
“De una corrida de toros” (from Latin), “El canto de Cosaco” (an 
imitation of Béranger), “La novia de Corinto” (Goethe), as well as 
a reprint of “Las reglas del drama” were included. He also reprinted 
poems by Gallego, Lista, J. J. Mora, Fernandez de Madrid, and Fer- 
nando Calderén, usually in connection with a review. The short stories 
include five oriental tales, “Historia de un salteador italiano,” “Manus- 
crito encontrado en una casa de locos,” “El caballero gordo,” “Edu- 
cacién moderna,” and a translated bit on “Economia feminina.” The 
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critical articles include a survey of French poetry and French litera- 
ture and the novel, the character and work of J. J. Rousseau, and 
estimates of Béranger, Fenimore Cooper, Delille, Ducis, and Re- 
gnault. Quintana’s discussion of rhymed and blank verse and his 
biography of Meléndez Valdés are reprinted. 

The reviews reveal critical ability and independence. Among the 
works reviewed adversely were El Pasatiempo, a periodical of Zaca- 
tecas, El Aguinaldo of Philadelphia, and No me olvides of Pablo 
Mendivil of London, while those which received varying degrees of 
favorable comment included Saavedra’s Lanuza (Madrid, 1822), 
Irving’s Life of Columbus (Paris, 1823), the Epicurean of Thomas 
Moore (Philadelphia, 1827), the Versos of Gallego published by Del 
Monte (Philadelphia, 1829), the Entretenimientos of Navarrete, and 
Bello’s review of Fernandez de Madrid’s Atala and Guatimoc re- 
printed from El repertorio americano of London. At the end of the 
first volume, Heredia published Los ultimos Romanos, which was to 
have been performed on September 16, 1829, but was instead with- 
drawn because the critics misinterpreted some of the expressions 
used. The seventeen “Cartas sobre la mitologia” are compressed 
translations of an equal number of C. A. Demoustier’s Lettres 4 Emilie 
sur la mythologie (Paris, 1786-98). Many articles deal with explora- 
tions and scientific progress. In announcing suspension, due to rea- 
sons “cuya enumeracién seria initil y fastidiosa,’ Heredia promised, 
if circumstances proved propitious, to continue publication on a larger 
scale and to give to the Mexican republic “un periddico literario digno 
de su civilizacién.” 

From October 31, 1832, he edited El Fanal, the official state organ, 
until March 31, 1833; he then must have attempted to continue it 
independently, for he announced the contents of future numbers and 
promised, if given adequate support, to add La Misceldnea. Instead 
El Fanal came to an end on April 12. It contains little of literary 
interest ; even its few poems were not Heredia’s. 

In May, 1834, Heredia began publishing another literary periodi- 
cal, Minerva.* Only two numbers of sixty-four pages each seem to 
have been issued ;* in size and type, as well as in subject matter and 


2 The title page of copy in the New York Public Library reads: “Minerva 
por José Maria Heredia. Nim. 1° Mayo de 1834. Toluca, Imprenta del Estado, 
a cargo del C. Juan Matute.” 


8 Both the New York Public Library copy and mine agree in number and 
paging ; mine lacks title page. 
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style, these resemble Miscelénea. In the “Introduccién,” the editor 
states that literary periodicals might, to some extent, supply what 
libraries, if available, might do could readers understand several lan- 
guages ; but since so few do, and the Mexican republic lacks a periodi- 
cal of this type, he will undertake the publication of one, as a test of 
its usefulness. It will contain original and translated moral, philo- 
sophical, and literary treatises, fragments of history, short novels and 
stories, impartial reviews with emphasis on works issued by the Mexi- 
can press, and brief notes on scientific progress. Whether this pe- 
riodical served as a literary supplement to the daily La Minerva, 
which began publication in the capital in February, 1833, the writer 
does not know. Heredia’s comments on this publication in El Fanal 
show that he was friendly with its editors and shared its political 
viewpoint, but do not reveal whether he was a contributor to it. 

The two issues of Minerva include installments of “Teologia na- 
tural”—in other words, astronomy—a dialogue “Hierro y oro,” a 
report of an English expedition to Central Africa, a tale “El hombre 
misterioso,” and notes on scientific progress. In a review of Sartorio’s 
poems, Heredia flays the ignorant editor and renders the judgment 
that Sartorio was no poet. The first volume concludes with a poem 
“Los dias,” signed “R”; the second, with “La tempestad” of Saave- 
dra and “La inmortalidad” of Heredia. To this is appended a note 
stating that the poem had appeared in El Indicador (as it did in 1833), 
but since some persons desired it in a form to append to the collection 
of poems of the author, it is included in “la Minerva purgado de al- 
gunos yerros que se deslizaron en la primera impresién.” This poem 
does appear as an “Apéndice” in some copies of the second volume 
of the 1832 edition of his poetry, perhaps added after its issuance in 
La Minerva. 

Poor and without work, Heredia removed to Mexico City, where 
early in 1838 he was made the editor of the federal official organ, the 
Diario del Gobierno. In this, he continued, to some extent, the type 
of work he loved. Under the heading “Revisién de obras,” he re- 
viewed the poetry of Francisco Ortega, the Afio nuevo of 1839 issued 
by Galvan, Naxera’s treatise on the Otomi language published in 
Philadelphia, Toreno’s Historia del levantamiento, and the poetry of 
J. J. Pesado. This was probably the last review he wrote, as it ap- 
peared on April 30 and he died on May 7, 1839. 

These periodicals serve as landmarks in Mexico’s literary history. 
They were the pioneers of the purely literary periodical and much of 
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their contents was reprinted over and over in Mexico and abroad. 
The few small volumes served as models and furnished inspiration 
to the younger writers who promoted literary journalism during the 
next three decades. 

J. R. SPELL 


Tue University or TEXAS 
Austin, TExas 


SPANISH-AMERICAN LITERATURE BY DEMAND 


“What do you mean, ‘demand’?” one of my cynical friends ex- 
claimed when I mentioned the title of this paper. 

“Exactly that,” I told him. With the lilt of Spanish tangos heard 
so frequently on the radio, the romance of Latin America in the 
movies, and news reports of good-will trips to our southern neighbors, 
students have become so thoroughly aware of the continent to the 
southeast of us that some of my advance students, tired of years of 
hearing Spanish teachers talk of nothing but Castile and Andalusia, 
actually clamored to study something about South America. 

Vain were my efforts to dissuade them and save’ myself months 
of preparation, for I had neither studied nor taught literature written 
in Spanish in this hemisphere. 

“Don’t try to teach it,” they suggested. “Let’s study it together.” 
While I hesitated, they continued to talk up the course. Finally they 
came to report that twenty would enroll. I surrendered. 

Now that the semester is over, I am reporting on the experiment, 
not to explain the only way that Spanish-American literature can be 
taught, but to encourage teachers, who, like myself, hesitated to offer 
such a course, fearing it would require an excessive amount of time 
in preparation. It does take time, but the rewards are far beyond the 
energy involved. 

Our first problem was textbooks for the eighteen weeks’ course. 
Though several publishers have provided editions of Spanish-Ameri- 
can classics, the students made it clear at the start that they had little 
interest in the colonial past of our southern neighbors. College stu- 
dents live in the present. Isaac’s Maria might be a classic, they con- 
ceded, but they were certain they could learn little about contemporary 
Colombia by studying a man whose centenary had already been cele- 
brated. 

In searching for modern, streamlined South American literature, 
one of them found a statement by the Ecuadorian publicist Alejandro 
Coello that the three popular books of the moment are La V ordgine 
by José Eustacio Rivera, La Risaralda by Bernardo Arias Trujillo, 
and Don Mirocletes by Fernando Gonzales. Another brought in the 
statement that modern Mexico could best be appreciated by reading 


Lopez y Fuentes’ El Indio, Azuela’s Los de Abajo, Altamirano’s - 


Clemencia, Magdaleno’s Resplandor, and Vida Initil by Rubén 
Romero. 
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Those were the books they wanted to read. Thumbs down on the 
old reliables: Amalia, Martin Rivas, Cumandé! 

We compromised by devoting half the time to modern writers and 
half to those whose interpretation of the past might help understand 
the present. We compiled an outline with the aid of Coester’s Literary 
History of Spanish America, Goldberg’s Studies in Spanish American 
Literature, and the Bibliography by E. K. Mapes in Hispania for 
November 1931, helped out by articles in Modern Language Journal, 
and HIsPAaNIA. 

If others wish to benefit by our experience, as I borrowed from 
my colleagues, possibly an outline by weeks of our study will provide 
helpful suggestions. 

First week: Since none of us had the same knowledge of South 
American history that we do of European history, we spent the three 
recitation periods of the first week in acquiring background. At the 
first class meeting, I read “Interpretive Values of Spanish American 
Literature” by Alfred Coester, from Hispania, XX, 19 (February, 
1937), and assigned readings in history: either the whole of W. R. 
Shepherd’s Latin America or the introduction and summary chapters 
of M. L. William’s People and Politics of Latin America, 

The Miami librarian, E. W. King, was eager to co-operate, but 
as in most University libraries, Spanish-American books are few. 

After the organization meeting, I sent an airmail letter to Libreria 
Sembrador, Casilla 1714, Santiago de Chile, ordering enough of the 
following books for the whole class: Martin Rivas, Martin Fierro, 
Ariel, Casa de los Cuervos, Don Segundo Sombra, La V ordgine, 
Aluvién de Fuego. Because of the cheapness of Chilean editions and 
favorable exchange, the seven titles cost each student less than $2.00. 
Had each of us not bought the last book, the cost would have been 
about $1.25, including the cost of the original air letter, but we would 
have missed the valuable experience of contact with a Bolivia socially 
aroused through its recent war experience. 

Second week: While awaiting the arrival of our books, we studied 
N. L. Weisinger, Readings from Spanish American Authors, espe- 
cially “La Araucana” and “Juana de la Cruz.” 

Third week: Covering several centuries of drama at one leap, we 
discussed the Inca-esque Ollanta,' and read Contigo Pan y Cebolla. 


1 An edition in Quechua and in Latin ran through the first volume of Sphins 
(Lima, Peru, 1937). 
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Fourth week: Romanticism in poetry and prose. Echeverria, 
Amalia, and the Rosas epoch in general. 

Fifth week: After a day devoted to the Tradiciones of Ricardo 
Palma, we began studying the Gaucho literature by reading the 
Walter Owen translation of Martin Fierro (Farrar and Rinehart, 
1936). It was a delightful experience for us all and made the class 
willing to struggle through the Spanish version which arrived from 
Chile with the rest of our books in the speedy time of four weeks 
from the date of mailing the order. 

Sixth week: Don Segundo Sombra, with reports on the Gaucho 
theme in the Argentine theater, as given in Bierstadt, Three Plays of 
the Argentine (Duffield). 

Seventh week: Wast, with the reading of Casa de los Cuervos and 
the discussion of Desierto de Piedra, which some had read in another 
class ; also a brief lecture on Manuel Galvez. 

The eighth week was crowded full of poetry, including a discus- 
sion of the Modernistic Movement, Gutiérrez Najera, Rubén Dario, 
Santos Chocano, Amado Nervo, and others. 

Ninth week: Blest Gana and Chilean prose; Hermano Asno, etc. 

Tenth week: From Ariel to modern thinkers like Vasconcelos. 

Eleventh week: La Vordgine and a discussion of Coester’s article 
“Maelstroms, Green Hells, and Sentimental Jungle,” Htspania, XVI, 
43 (February, 1933). 

Twelfth week: Literature of the Chaco War, article in H1spanta, 
February, 1938; reading of Aluvidn de Fuego. 

Thirteenth week: Mexican revolutionary novels as compared with 
Bolivian war novels. 

Fourteenth week: Modern theater ; reports on Sanchez, La Gringa 
and on representative plays by the Chileans, Acevedo Hernandez and 
Armando Moock. Each student read something different and we 
pooled our findings. 

Fifteenth week: Modern Argentina: Quiroga, Ugarte, etc. 

Sixteenth week: Blanco Fombona and Venezuelan and Colombian 
writers. 

The seventeenth and eighteenth weeks were spent in putting to- 
gether and evaluating what we had been doing. In preparation, early 
in the course I had given a list of topics for final examination on 
which the students were to gather material as they went along, and 
which were to be written up and handed in at the first class meeting 
of the last week. Here is the list I used: 
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1. Is there a Latin-American literature? Whom would you pick as 
examples to prove your opinion? 
2. Native Indian drama in Spanish America. 
3. The Indian as an inspiration in Spanish-American literature. 
4. Americanizing Spanish-American literature (Echeverria’s teach- 
ing). 
5. The evolution of Gaucho literature. 
6. The regional novel in Spanish America. 
7. The sentimental novel in Spanish America. 
8. Nature as a literary personage. 
9. The school of anti-Rosas writers. 
10. The contributions of Ricardo Palma to the Spanish-American 
novel. 
11. Rubén Dario, his technique and his influences on the continent. 
12. Anti-Yankee writers of Spanish America. 
13. What all the books studied have in common. 
14. Outline a satisfactory course in Spanish-American literature. 


The writing of reports helped to clarify thinking and provide 
opinions that made the final class meetings the most valuable of the 
whole semester. 

Now we could project against the background of the history 
which we had learned, the literary movement we had been following. 
We could see, for instance, how in the colonial period the literature 
followed strict Spanish models, as everything about life in Spanish 
America tried to ape Spain. After our study of history showed us 
how Spain kept its colonies subservient, and wars and exploration 
kept the colonists busy, we could understand the dearth of drama or 
novels in the New World. 

What little literature appeared, chiefly poetry, was largely the 
work of the governing class, who, being Spanish born and educated, 
naturally followed the style of the Golden Age. 

What other writing was done—religious food for local parish- 
ioners, and reports for the home government on exploration, the 
native peoples, plants, animals, and customs—were records rather than 
creative literature. 

We saw the second period, the struggle for independence (1800- 
1826), marked by the growing resentment of the criollos aroused by 
the successful revolutionary movements of the United States and 
France, and by their reading of smuggled books by Montesquieu, 
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Voltaire, Rousseau, and others. We noted how their political think- 
ing gave birth to political writing, whether as essay or disguised in 
poetry and fiction. 

We observed the masked propaganda that dominated the third 
period, that of the dictators. Not till the fourth stage, the rise of the 
great states, from about 1876 on, did we see literature really free, 
developing as social ideas developed and as the countries developed 
with the influx of foreign immigration and capital. 

For the students, the contemporary period was the most interest- 
ing. We sought similarities in the literature produced by the differ- 
ent countries, a similarity bound to occur because of their common 
race, language, background, and struggle for freedom. We did our 
best to discover how the geographical variations, the difference in re- 
sources, and the wide variation in original stock might account for the 
difference in types of writing and even in thoughts expressed. 

It was interesting to try to decide which of even the poets really 
represented their own provincial sections and which were exponents 
of that Spanish Americanism preached by Ugarte and others. Along 
this line, we considered the thesis that Spanish-American poetry is 
continental, since it can circulate widely and easily among nations 
from Cape Horn to the Rio Grande to serve as inspiration for other 
poets, while novels and drama are likely to be more regional, since 
examples are less apt to cross the boundaries of the author’s home- 
land. 

Looking at the term’s work as a whole, we considered what 
changes might improve the results obtained. 

We decided that, to cover the original outline, a year of study 
would not be too much. To make it a satisfactory eighteen weeks’ 
course, a number of the topics would have to be left out. Since most 
of the students had not yet acquired a taste for poetry, the universal 
suggestion was to omit Spanish-American poetry. But to disregard 
the poetry of a race whose every member, if scratched, reveals a 
poetic strain under the outer coating, would give a miopic picture of 
its literature. 

Another suggestion was to concentrate on the writings of only a 
few countries, not realizing how impossible it would be to appreciate 
our own literature by studying only the Bret Harte and the New 
England schools. 

The students also advocated continuing to allow three credits, but 
with only one or two class meetings a week, since the chief value of 
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the course is its opportunity for extensive reading. Many hours of 
reading can be summed up and evaluated in a single class hour. 

But they all expressed the belief that even with the fumbling way 
it was taught, it was one of the most enlightening and valuable courses 
of their Spanish experience. 

The seminar in the teaching of Spanish-American literature held 
in Mexico during August should encourage more teaching of the 
literature of our southern neighbors. May the report of the experi- 
ence of one experimenter encourage others. 


Second Thoughts 


After a second attempt at teaching the course and following ques- 
tions asked after the paper was read in New York, the following addi- 
tions are offered: 

1. The original group was exceptionally well prepared. All had 
studied two, and some three, years of college Spanish. With the help 
of previous explanations, including a list of Colombian and Argentine 
dialectal words, they could read with fair comprehension even Dojia 
Barbara and V ordgine. The class that took the work in 1939 was not 
so well prepared and found the work more difficult. They have not 
read so extensively. 

2. We found the Hispanic-American History: A Syllabus, by 
W. W. Pierson (Chapel Hill, 1926), helpful in a bird’s-eye view of 
the whole continent and its problems. 

3. Editorial Tor, Calle Rio de Janeiro 760, Busnes Aires, offers a 
fair assortment of South American books at one peso each. The 
discount they give on quantity orders brings them to about twenty-five 
cents each delivered. Among some titles are: Campo, Fausto ; Galvez, 
Maestra Normal and Nocha Regules; Gutiérrez, Juan Moreira; Her- 
nandez, Martin Fierro; Isaacs, Maria; Rivera, V ordgine; Quesada, 
Pecado de todas ; Sanchez, Muertos and M’ hijo el doctor ; Sarmiento, 
Facundo ; Storni, Mundo de siete pozos and Dos farsas pirotécnicas. 


Knapp JONES 


Miami UNIVERSITY 
Oxrorp, OxnI0 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


President Peters has appointed the following members to act as a 
nominating committee of the officers for 1940: 
John E. Englekirk, chairman, University of New Mexico 
W. A. Beardsley, Goucher College 
Elizabeth Callaway, Missouri 
Rosalie Edmiston, Denver, Colorado 
Terrell Tatum, University of Chattanooga 


TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 


The Twenty-third Annual Meeting will be held under the auspices of 
the Northern California and the San Joaquin Valley chapters at San Fran- 
cisco and Stanford University during the week between Christmas and 
New Year. The great feature of the meeting will be a new sort of pro- 
gram in order to make the occasion interesting to a larger number of 
members as well as to try to conform more closely to the connotation of 
the name The American Association of Teachers of Spanish. The morn- 
ing session of the first day will be given to papers of general type; the 
afternoon will be occupied with round table discussions of topics of pro- 
fessional character; and the morning of the second day will be allotted to 
sections with specialized interests. 


MEDALS 


The Association medals will hereafter be distributed to the Pacific 
Coast region by Mr. Leroy H. Baird, P.O. Box 201, Elk Grove, California. 


Applications for medals should be made to him. For other particulars see 
the advertisement. 


PATRIOTIC LIFE MEMBER 


At the last annual meeting the dues for a life member were raised from 
the original $25 to $50 for new life members. The first life members have 
now been drawing a dividend of two dollars a year for about ten years. 
For their original investment of twenty-five dollars, the return has 
amounted to forty-four dollars’ worth of H1spani1as. Now Miss Catherine 
L. Haymaker of Adelphi College, an original life member, despising such 
usury, has paid the treasurer another twenty-five dollars. Life member- 
ships may be paid in installments. All honor to Miss Haymaker! 
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REVISTA DE LAS INDIAS 


The fourth number of this remarkable periodical has been published. 
For information, address Hispania, Box 1725, Stanford University, 
California. 


CHILEAN SUMMER SCHOOL FELLOWSHIP 


For the fourth year the Chilean government offers fellowships to each 
of the American republics for study at the Summer School of the Univer- 
sity of Chile, which takes place during the month of January. The Car- 
negie Endowment offers two funds of five hundred dollars each to cover 
the cost of travel to Chile and return. Preference is given to candidates 
who have had at least a year of graduate study. Applications close Octo- 
ber 15, and should be made to the 


Institute of International Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 


CHAPTER NEWS 
[Department conducted by Miss Mary ELeanor Peters, Chapter Adviser] 


Florida.—The meeting of March 17 was held in connection with the 
Florida Education Association in Tampa, under the leadership of the 
president, Mr. A. J. Glisson, of St. Petersburg Junior College. Luncheon 
was served to fifty guests, at “Las Novedades.” The speaker was Sr. 
Rafael Martinez Ybor, consul general to Cuba, and son of the founder 
of Ybor City, the large Latin division of Tampa. The subject of his 
address was “El Nuevo Panamericanismo.” During the luncheon the 
pupils of Srta. Rosalia Lastra presented in Spanish an interesting comedy, 
and sang and danced “Morena.” 

Kansas.—At a luncheon meeting on April 29 at the University of 
Kansas, the program consisted of an interesting group of talks. Dr. W. H. 
Shoemaker discussed “The Role of Spanish and Teachers of Spanish in 
American Education”; Mrs. Frances Arganbright spoke on “Textbooks 
Again!” Summer vacations for the Spanish teacher, in Puerto Rico and 
in Guatemala, were delightfully recommended by Miss Maude Elliott and 
Miss Violetta Garrett. In the evening the chapter participated in the an- 
nual Cervantes Day banquete and tertulia sponsored by the Department of 
Spanish. The program was provided by the Spanish clubs of the Univer- 
sity and of various colleges and high schools of the state. A feature of 
the banquet was the presentation of a fund for the purchase of Spanish 
books for the University library by former students of Professor Arthur 
L. Owen, in memory of his inspiring teaching. 

Los Angeles.—Meeting in conjunction with the Modern Language 
Association of Southern California, the feature of the program of April 
29 was an address by Malbone W. Graham, professor of political science at 
University of California at Los Angeles. His subject was “Spain and 
Portugal in World Politics.” 

Lone Star.—A luncheon meeting was held in Fort Worth on March 25, 
in connection with District 5 meeting of Texas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Following accordion numbers by Miss Laura Lee Barclay, there 
was an address by Dr. Victor M. Cano, graduate of San Marcos Univer- 
sity of Lima, on “El panamericanismo y las oportunidades del profesor 
de espafiol.” At the business meeting the chapter expressed approval of a 
bill which has been offered in the Texas Legislature, permitting the use 
of foreign-language textbooks below the high-school level. The suggestion 
of the president of the A.A.T.S. for the advancement of commercial 
Spanish and the teaching of Spanish in commercial schools received the 
endorsement of the chapter. 

Missouri—An attractively printed program of the meeting of last 


November emphasizes the work of this chapter in developing an interest. 


in Spanish throughout the state by presenting a series of programs under 
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the direction of individual members of the chapter, for those who are in- 
terested in Spanish. This plan has become a reality in Kansas City, accord- 
ing to more recent information. 

New York.—The first meeting of the year, in January, had for its 
program feature, talks by Mr. Philip L. Barbour and Professor Federico 
de Onis. Mr. Barbour, of the Divisién Internacional, National Broadcast- 
ing Company, spoke on “La Radiodifusién, Tercer Apdstol de la Cul- 
tura,” stressing (1) the teaching of Spanish; (2) the entertainment value 
of the programs; (3) the cultural background received by the student. 
Professor de Onis spoke on “Escritores Hispanos Muertos recientemente.” 
Among these were Don Armando Palacio Valdés, Don Serafin Alvarez 
Quintero, and these Hispano-Americans: Alfonsina Storni, Maria Mon- 
vel, Leopoldo Lugones, Genaro Estrada, Luis Gonzalez Obregén, Anibal 
Ponce, Luis Urbaneja Achelpohl, Carlos Reyles, Ismael Enrique Arciniega, 
César Ballejo. 

(Note.—In view of the fact that the attention of teachers of Spanish 
is so definitely turning toward Latin America, it should be most helpful 
to keep this list of names, and to use it as a basis for becoming more 
familiar with the achievement of writers and statesmen of the Latin- 
American countries. ) 

Northern California.—The illustrated talk by Mr. Harvey Lyon, “A 
Business Man Looks at Spanish,” was very interesting in its remarkably 
fine moving pictures in color, taken in Mexico. It was illuminating as 
showing the point of view and the choice of subject of the average Ameri- 
can traveler. Such contacts with nonprofessional tourists should be en- 
couraged in order to develop a more sympathetic understanding of the 
value of Spanish on the one hand, and to learn what may be of interest 
to the average student and parent, on the other. 

North Carolina.—At a meeting in Raleigh of the State Teachers As- 
sociation, the Spanish section presented three speakers. Nicholson B. 
Adams, of the University of North Carolina, spoke on “The Death of 
Don Juan.” Stanley T. Ballenger, of North Carolina State College, dis- 
cussed “The Status of Spanish in the Leading Universities and Its Ac- 
ceptance in the Reading Knowledge Requirements for Advanced De- 
grees.” Luis Avilés Pérez, Duke University, presented the question, 
“; Existe una literatura hispanoamericana ?” 

Oregon.—At the usual evening meeting, Mrs. Engracia Vogan and 
several colleagues entertained the chapter with a presentation of her origi- 
nal Spanish play, La Oficina de Empleados. 

San Jacinto.—At the last meeting, discussion centered around the com- 
mercial opportunities of Spanish, a subject in which the instructors of 
Galveston High School, and others, are keenly interested. 

Tennessee.—At a luncheon meeting of the Spanish section, which 
joined the A.A.T.F. in the late fall at Knoxville, Miss Terrell Tatum 
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spoke in Spanish on her impressions of Mexico during her stay in that 
country, at which time she attended the “Primer Congreso Internacional 
de la Ensefianza de la Literatura Iberoamericano.” 

Virginia—The chapter held a luncheon meeting on Saturday, April 22, 
at The Lodge, Williamsburg. 

Dr. Victor Iturralde, president, presided and introduced the speaker, 
Dr. Gerald Akers, of the Norfolk Division of the College of William and 
Mary, who spoke in Spanish on “My Experiences in Panama.” 

Dr. Akers, during a leave of absence, spent a year teaching in Panama, 
which enabled his listeners to enjoy more fully his address, both interest- 
ing and, at times, humorous. 

Miss Polly Brenner rendered three piano selections, of Granados, 
Navarro, and Lecuona. 

The purpose and outcome of the Modern Language Tournament for 
Secondary Schools, held each year in April throughout the state, were 
discussed. 

Col. T. A. E. Moseley, of Virginia Military Institute, was elected the 
next president of the chapter. 


MARGINALIA 


As I announced in the last number of Hispanta, and in my letter to 
chapter presidents, it will be my policy this year to combine my suggestions 
as Chapter Adviser with those as President of the Association. May I 
take this occasion to thank those presidents who acknowledged my letter 
and promised co-operation in developing the ideas therein expressed? I 
feel the more encouraged to utilize this opportunity as a sort of open 
letter to all members of the Association, in the hope that all who read 
this will give me the assistance of their opinions on the matters which I 
wish to bring to their attention. 

In view of the fact that I receive so many letters asking for informa- 
tion on the subject of availability of Spanish films, and also because chap- 
ter reports indicate so lively an interest in the subject of Latin America, 
I feel that our annual meeting in San Francisco should afford an opportu- 
nity of discussion on these points. 

For this reason I am tentatively planning that one morning of the 
meeting shall be devoted to section meetings in which the members attend- 
ing may find material helpful in their more favored lines of work. The 
subjects I am considering are these: Adult Education; Radio and Moving 
Pictures ; The Junior High School. 

I should greatly appreciate hearing from all of you as to whether or 
not this idea appeals to you, and whether these are the subjects which 
would be of greatest interest. Any and all suggestions on these or other 
topics will be most welcome, as they will help me to evaluate general and 
particular interest on the part of all of our members. 
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If any of you have had experience in one or all of these lines, may 
I have the privilege of consulting you and of using your statements as 
a basis of the general discussion in the sections? If any are planning to 
come to the meeting, please let me know that I may count on you to assist 
in making the discussion a lively and helpful one. 

It has occurred to me, as a result of my own difficulty in securing suit- 
able films, that certain chapters of our organization could be of invaluable 
service to us all, and to the study of Spanish, if they would undertake to 
prepare English subtitles for some of the films which would be greatly 
enjoyed by not only students but by a community. Speaking from my own 
experience, I find that the manager of our local theater is eager to make 
foreign films a feature of his policy of entertainment, but unless he can 
draw a crowd which will pay expenses he is unable to do so. 

In Los Angeles there is the Azteca Company, which specializes in 
Mexican pictures which offer not only drama interest but also delightful 
regional music and dances, and beautiful scenes of the country. In New 
York there is the Cinexport Company, which can supply Spanish films, 
such as La Hermana San Sulpicio. Both of these cities have large chap- 
ters of the A.A.T.S. It should be possible to confer with these firms for 
previews of films which would be suitable for showing at local theaters, 
and with a view to some arrangement by which members of the chapters 
might volunteer to provide English subtitles. Such a work as this would 
make our Association a very vital part of the educational system of the 
country, and would make it possible for chapters isolated from large 
centers to provide this cultural entertainment not only for pupils but for 
townspeople. Will not someone volunteer to investigate these possibilities 
and let me know what can be done? Information of this sort would be ma- 
terial for a section discussion of ways and means of bringing this type 
of visual education within the reach of many now deprived of it. If there 
could be this preparation this year, it should be possible to undertake the 
actual work on the films in 1940, so that a fine report could be made at the 
meeting of that year. 

In the fields of radio and adult education a number of our members 
have made significant contributions, and have had encouraging experi- 
ence. To these I make the same appeal: that they give me the benefit 
of that experience as a basis of section discussion, and if possible come 
to the meeting and participate in the section. 

If there are other subjects than these, which you consider timely, and 
to which you will contribute, please let me know. 

A suggestion has come from North Carolina which opens up a new 
field for active participation by the Association. Mr. F. C. Hayes writes 
me that Sr. Eduardo Maseras, in La Prensa, has made a special appeal for 
the presentation of a Spanish opera at the Metropolitan. Quoting from 
the letter: “I should like to suggest that publicity be given Maseras’ idea 
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in Hispania, and that perhaps a resolution be passed requesting Mr. Ed- 
ward Johnson to give Spanish operas some place in the Metropolitan 
repertoire in the future. . . . . Since the opera season is well under way 
before the next annual meeting, a request might be inserted in H1sPANIA 
asking Spanish teachers to write to the Metropolitan.” 

This seems an excellent idea, and should co-ordinate with the opportu- 
nities in radio as well as in presentation of opera. I hope that many will 
write such a letter, and at the same time drop me a card, saying simply 
“Opera —— (and the signature).” In this way I shall be able to announce 
in Hispania that we are definitely taking a part in the movement. Sr. 
Maseras suggests that an appeal to Lucrezia Bori might help to influence 
Mr. Johnson. 

Before December, I am hoping to hear from all the chapters in regard 
to their plans and their accomplishments along the lines of my suggestions 
in the letter sent out in January. It will greatly help in preparing my 
report. 

And now, I lay aside the President’s gavel, and descend to the floor 
to take up my duties as Adviser. 

In December there was an announcement to the effect that a new 
chapter was in process of organization, with charter adopted and officers 
elected. We hope, in the next issue, to have the first report of the Northern 
New England Chapter, the thirty-third. 

There still seems to be a great deal of confusion as to the system of 
sending in reports to the magazine. Presidents come and go in the chap- 
ters, but apparently few of them pass on to the new officers the proper 
instructions. So I write them here in capital letters and urge that all 
presidents and secretaries “read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest”—and 
follow them! 


THE INCOMING SECRETARY SHOULD BE INFORMED THAT ONE OF THE 
IMPORTANT FUNCTIONS OF THAT OFFICE IS THE PROMPT DESPATCH OF A 
REPORT OF EACH MEETING, TO THE CHAPTER ADVISER. 


If the chapter has a corresponding secretary, it should be decided defi- 
nitely whether this officer or the recording secretary should undertake 
this duty, so that there may not be a vicious circle of misunderstanding 
which may result in no report at all. And remember to send to the Cuap- 
TER ApvISER—not to Professor Colburn. He is put to the trouble of for- 
warding, and the Association has extra postage to pay, while the chapter, 
by this delay, fails to be included in the Chapter News. Then the un- 
happy Adviser is severely taken to task for negligence! The deadline for 
all reports is the fifteenth of the month preceding the issue of the maga- 
zine for which it is intended. 

To avoid all such difficulty, it might not be a bad idea to include in 
the charter, under functions of the secretary, the statement that this officer 
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is responsible for preparing the report and despatching it before the fif- 
teenth of the month previous to the issue of the magazine. 

Every summer I extend to all members of the Association a cordial 
invitation to look me up when they come to San Francisco. This summer 
there are two drawing attractions—the Golden Gate Exposition and the 
National Education Association. Should you attend either or both, please 
remember that I shall be most happy to make your acquaintance. Most 
of you will be going down the Peninsula to see the Stanford University 
campus, so it will be easy to drop in to see me. The address is 145 Fif- 
teenth Avenue, San Mateo. The telephone number, San Mateo 6753-J. 
The latchstring is out—please pull it! 

Wishing all of you a fine vacation, wherever you may rove, and hoping 
to hear from you and to see you, 

Af.™ y at.™ S.S. 
Mary ELEANOR PETERS 


ALONG THE FOREIGN-LANGUAGE FRONTIER 


[Department conducted by Dr. WALTER V. KauLFers, with the collaboration 
in this issue of Marte Louise Bouret] 


A Spanish Club Where Spanish Is Not Taught.—“A Spanish Club 
consisting of Spanish students is not unusual, but a Spanish club that has 
for its members ninth-grade boys and girls who have never studied the 
language, and in a school where they don’t teach Spanish, is an interesting 
experiment in the foreign-language field.” Thus states Nancy J. Simpkin- 
son of Bennett Junior High School, Piqua, Ohio, in the few opening sen- 
tences of her interesting article, “A New Kind of Spanish Club” (Modern 
Language Journal, Vol. XXIII, No. 3, December, 1938, pp. 168-71). Miss 
Simpkinson organized her Spanish Club in order to acquaint ninth-graders 
with the Spanish language, and to give them a clearer understanding of 
Spanish culture. 

The first part of the meeting is devoted to the use of common and 
practical Spanish words and phrases ; the second part of the hour acquaints 
the student with Spanish culture. Such works as short stories by P. Bazan, 
Alarcon, Fernan Caballero and excerpts from Don Quijote are read in 
English translation. The author’s life and the times in which he lived are 
also studied. The musical part of the program is received with great en- 
thusiasm. Miss Simpkinson further states: “As a result of this experi- 
mental Spanish Club, the boys and girls who will be going into high school 
to study Spanish have a definite idea of what to expect. They have some 
knowledge of Spain and her people. . . . . I recommend this type of club 
to those teachers who are desirous of creating more interest in foreign 
languages among the beginning students. This club stimulates real interest 
in the language in such a way that it is not only entertaining for the 
students, but it is of benefit to the teacher in subsequent instruction in 
regular classes.” 

Journalism in Spanish—Because the language students in Jamaica 
High School found it insufficient to publish only a once-a-term magazine, 
they devised a plan to run a series of biweekly language publications. In 
an article entitled “A New Type of Activity Program for Modern Lan- 
guage Students” (High Points, November, 1938, pp. 51-53), Seymour 
Janovsky tells of the remarkable enthusiasm which was worked up: “A 
representative was appointed for each class. It became his duty to col- 
lect articles on class activities from his fellow-students. .. . . Cartoonists 
have been enlisted from the various classes and language students with art 
experience contribute the headlines. Typing students rotate in cutting the 
stencils and prepare the paper for mimeographing by Friday morning. 

“Up to this point we have succeeded in activizing the entire class; we 
have helped pupils to branch out from the set forms of grammatical trans- 
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lation to creative work. In addition, we have stimulated them towards 
using talents developed in other classes, and which otherwise might lie 
fallow.” 

Instructional Films in Languages.—From the results of tests, the con- 
clusion has been reached that students who attend French films gain little 
knowledge with respect to idiomatic phrases and vocabulary. This would 
lead one to think that French films were practically useless to the student. 
However, an improved understanding of pronunciation of words and 
phrases, and a better feeling for the rhythm of speech, have been achieved 
by many students. Consequently, Cybéle Pomerance, in his article “The 
Possibilities of Teaching French with Motion Pictures” (Journal of Edu- 
cational Sociology, November, 1938, pp. 167-76), forsees great possibilities 
in the development of short sound films on phonetics and pronunciation. 

Caring for Vocational Needs.—Miss Ruth Ewald, an instructor of 
Spanish at Chaffey Junior College, strongly maintains that the place of 
foreign languages in the curriculum will be far from slighted if schools 
and teachers will seriously become concerned with “the whole needs of 
the whole person in his total environment.” The title of the article, “Span- 
ish for the Butcher and the Baker” (California Journal of Secondary 
Education, Vol. XIV, No. 2, February, 1939, pp. 108-11), is indicative 
of Miss Ewald’s recommendations. 

“In this vocational course are registered those who come unrecom- 
mended from the high school, and also from time to time, discouraged 
members of the regular college class... . . 

“For example, one member of the class believes he wishes to become a 
radio announcer. A fine field for the take-off! How necessary for the 
radio announcer to know how to pronounce all the place-names in Spain, 
Latin-America, and California, a knowledge of which reading of daily 
news items requires! . . . . And so we continue down the list of occupa- 
tions and professions.” 

A Successful Experiment—When the Northwestern-Evanston unit 
was established in the Evanston Township High School in 1939, a new 
approach to the study of foreign languages was tried out. In the Cur- 
riculum Journal (Vol. X, No. 3, March, 1939, pp. 126-27), C. O. Arndt 
reports the procedure in the article “Experimental Program in Foreign 
Language.” 

A freshman class of 120 students was admitted, and no provisions 
were made for any of the traditional courses usually required for college 
entrance. 

“An inventory of students’ interests revealed the fact that a large num- 
ber wished to study foreign languages. The languages requested were 
Latin, French, German, and Spanish. 

“In discussing the nature of the proposed course with the 75 students 
who enrolled in the course, the following activities and procedures were 
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thought to be both valuable and interesting to the class: (1) to devote 
an equal amount of time to the study of Latin, French, German, and Span- 
ish; (2) to make as many contacts as possible with the cultures of the 
people of Rome, France, Germany, and Hispania through the medium 
of the English language (biography, fiction, history, art, music, folk 
dancing, dramatics, radio, motion pictures, and other areas were to be 
brought into the picture at appropriate times) ; (3) to afford students the 
opportunity to learn to read simple stories in each of the above languages 
(pronunciation and vocabulary were not to be studied separately, but 
developed through reading. Translation and grammar were to be used 
only when definitely needed for purposes of classification. Reading for 
thought was to be striven after from the outset) ; (4) to afford the oppor- 
tunity to students to try out each language before deciding which one 
would be most interesting and valuable to him for future study; (5) to 
determine whether students possessed linguistic ability after working with 
real language situations; and, (6) to study the history of the English 
language and observe how it has enriched and expanded through the help 
of the various foreign languages. 

“Co-operation with other departments came about as a result of the 
experiment [music, art, library, folk dancing]. ... . Books dealing with 
biography, fiction, and national epics were readily secured through the 
public library. Direction in art, music, and folk dancing was provided 
by teachers of these subjects who were invited to participate in the work 
of the class at different times during the year.” 

Intelligent Contexts Desired in Texts—Gwendolyn Giltner of Hirsch 
High School, Chicago, Illinois, tells of her “teaching units” in an article 
entitled, “Motivation, Socialization, Correlation, Integration” (Modern 
Language Journal, Vol. XXIII, No. 2, November, 1938, pp. 126-32). 

“It has been often pointed out that, for mature beginners, the vocabu- 
laries of schoolroom situations, nursery rhymes, and primer stories have 
been repeated ‘ad nauseam.’ Willis Knapp Jones strikes the keynote when 
he tells us that he is somewhat abashed at asking a husky football player 
to tell the story of ‘The Three Bears’ and of the ‘Wee Bear’s Porridge.’ 
Granted that we must apply the principle of working with ‘known material,’ 
would not excerpts from, let us say, government requirements for admis- 
sion to Mexico furnish an adequate basis? How many of us, with little 
or no language background, would find difficulty in reading ‘Informacién 
General ... El equipaje que se introduce a los Estados Unidos es examinado 
por empleados del Gobierno mexicano y americano. La inspeccién es 
rapida, etc., etc.’ This is of such familiar content that the more mature 
mind immediately grasps the meaning through cognates. Could an older 
student fail to grasp the meaning of such a passage as the following 
from a speech of the Governor of New Mexico, ‘Invoquemos todas las 
agencias de publicidad del estado, del pulpito, el talento del orador, el 
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radio, etc.’? Consider again such material as railroad advertisements for 
the recent Century of Progress in Chicago, ‘La Exposicién representara 
los afios mas progresistas en la historia, con sus aeroplanos, automoviles, 
etc.’ 

“As soon as the student is oriented, he builds from the known and 
easily recognizable vocabulary to the unknown, but by definite stages and 
with much repetition. For this purpose my friend, Mary Dillingham Mac- 
Pike, and I have constructed a series of stories, thirty-eight in all, prefaced 
with a definite plan of procedure for the student to follow. These stories 
incorporate a vocabulary, first, of cognates, then gradually the vocabulary 
of ordinary situations.” 

Importance of the Language Teacher in the Community.—The fol- 
lowing excerpts were read by Leonard Covello at the May, 1938, meeting 
of the New Jersey Modern Language Teachers’ Association in New 
Brunswick (“Language as a Factor in Integration and Assimilation,” 
Modern Language Journal, Vol. XXIII, No. 5, February, 1939, pp. 323- 
33): 

“Reference to United States Census figures for 1930 discloses that 
42,000,000 persons out of a total population of 125,000,000 are of foreign 
origin. Of these, 30,000,000 are the American-born children of foreign- 
born parents. The entire group of the foreign-born and their children 
constitute one-third of the total population of the United States. This 
group is large enough to be of major importance in working out the future 
destiny of America. For this reason, as well as for the reason that democ- 
racy guarantees to all the fullest rights to equal consideration in the effort 
to achieve happiness and success, it is impossible to ignore these millions 
of people who are as yet unassimilated.... . 

“Out of a total population of about 7,000,000, more than 73 per cent 
of the people of New York City are either of foreign birth or of foreign 
origin. One significant fact seems to have escaped the attention of almost 
everyone who is working in the field of intercultural education and inter- 
cultural relations. This 73 per cent of New York City’s population of 
foreign stock is made up, it is true, of a number of minority groups: but 
these minority groups, when combined, form a great majority group in 
certain sections of the United States... .. 

“For the language teacher, recognition of the social aims of the school 
should not create any perplexing problems. In modern-language teaching, 
the social and cultural aims have always been stressed as being of funda- 
mental importance and of enduring value. We need, however, consciously 
to readjust our ideas as to the role of language in achieving these social 
aims in education. There must be more than a casual appreciation of the 
significance of language in human relationships and in the self-expression 
of the individual. Emphasis must be placed on the self-expression of the 
individual, upon the emotional, rather than upon the intellectual factors 
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connected with language usage. This does not mean that traditional values 
in the teaching of languages must be sacrificed; it means rather adding 
to these values something that is even more deeply significant to the in- 
dividual, the teacher, and the school. It means enlarging the conception 
of teacher responsibility in relation to community life and development. 
It means acceptance of the social outlook in education.” 

Cultural Patterns and the Language Teacher.—Following is Lander 
MacClintock’s summary of his article on “Cultural Patterns and the Lan- 
guage Teacher” (Modern Language Journal, Vol. XXIII, No. 3, Decem- 
ber, 1938, pp. 191-93) : “The reading of Dr. Ruth Benedict’s Patterns of 
Culture suggests that the study of different civilizations through foreign 
languages may be of the greatest benefit to the student, not only socially 
but psychologically. It serves as a challenge for his accepted intellectual 
and moral system.” 

In elaborating this thesis, the author states: “I read recently Dr. Ruth 
Benedict’s fine and illuminating book, Patterns of Culture, and as I was 
turning it over in my mind it struck me that foreign-language teachers 
might find solace and inspiration in its ideas and effective ammunition in 
its telling phrases. It certainly stimulated me to re-phrase in my own mind 
the classic and fundamental idea that the primary purpose of the teacher 
is a cultural and a social one, but cultural in a much more fundamental 
sense than that in which we ordinarily understand the word... . . 

“More and more psychologists are realizing that most forms of psy- 
choses are due to the maladjustment of the individual to his cultural sur- 
roundings. He is abnormal if ‘normal’ means what is done ordinarily at 
the time and place where he lives. At another time in another place he 
might be entirely sane. The crazy man of today may easily be the sane 
man of tomorrow. We have but to look back a generation to see the extent 
to which revision has taken place in our most intimate behavior. Whence, 
then, our resistance to cultural change? It is in large measure due to the . 
misunderstanding of cultural conventions and especially to our exaltation 
of those which happen to belong to our nation and decade. A little ac- 
quaintance with other conventions and a knowledge of how various these 
may be would do much to promote a better social order, and here is the 
opportunity of the teacher of modern languages, who, in my opinion, is 
above all the ambassador and interpreter of foreign cultures. Other aims, 
other objectives, are really subordinate to this. And we must keep this 
constantly in mind from the beginning of our teaching, every hour, above 
all if we can have the student only two years. The knowledge which we 
teach of foreign civilization will perhaps serve to promote peace and friend- 
ship.” 

New Index to Research in Modern Foreign-Language Teaching.— 
The October issue of the Modern Language Journal (Vol. XXIII, No. 1, 
pp. 16-40) contains a valuable 24-page classified index to research studies 
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and curriculum projects in progress in schools and colleges of the United 
States. Index A classifies 454 projects according to type of research: 
(1) composition, (2) course planning, (3) foreign contacts, (4) general 
language, (5) grammar and syntax, etc. 

Index B gives the problem and data on publication. (See Katherine S. 
McDonald and James B. Tharp, “Index to Research in Modern Foreign 
Language Teaching.” ) 


LITERARY PERIODICALS 
[Department conducted by Proressor HELEN Puiprs Houck, Associate Editor] 


La monja alférez, Woman of Mystery. La Prensa, Buenos Aires, De- 
cember 18, 1938, Section 2. 


The strangest thing about this strange woman, Catalina de Erauso, is 
that she gives the date of her birth as 1585, whereas her baptismal record 
reads 1592. How could any woman add seven years to her age? Still, one 
would not expect feminine weakness in a woman who could out-swear 
and out-slash the most swashbuckling conquistador. On this discrepancy 
Ernesto Morales, author of the article “La monja alférez,” bases a theory, 
which will be set forth later. 

Catalina de Erauso was born in San Sebastian, Guipizcoa. She was 
the daughter of Captain Miguel Pérez de Erauso and Maria Pérez de 
Galarraga. She had three brothers and three sisters. At an early age she 
was placed in a Dominican convent of which an aunt of hers was Mother 
Superior. She took first vows and served her novitiate. At the age of 
sixteen, when on the eve of taking final vows, she fled from the convent, 
cut her hair, donned masculine dress, and embarked for America in search 
of soldierly adventure—thus offering a strong bit of evidence in support 
of the old saying “El hdbito no hace la monja.” Under various aliases 
she distinguished herself as a soldier in Paraguay, Chile, and Peru. She 
vied with the best—or the worst—of her comrades in gambling, drinking, 
blaspheming, quarreling, and dashing sword-play. Among her fellow 
soldiers was her brother Miguel de Erauso, whom she killed in a duel one 
dark night, failing to recognize her brother in the young blade who had 
aroused her ire. After some years of this stirring life, having been 
gravely wounded and being in imminent fear of death, she confessed her 
story to fray Agustin de Carvajal, bishop of Guamanga. The good cleric 
gave her absolution, took her under his protection, and shipped her back 
to Spain in 1624. There she became a celebrity, was painted by Francisco 
Pacheco, Velazquez’ father-in-law, was granted a pension of eight hundred 
ducats yearly and the right to use the title “Alférez Catalina de Erauso.” 
She traveled in Italy, where Crecencio painted her portrait. (This portrait 
is lost, but Pacheco’s still exists; a cut of it heads Sr. Morales’ article.) In 
1630 she returns to America “a trajinar, matar, herir, malear y corretear.” 
In 1635 she disappears. The Capuchin friar Nicolas de la Renteria declares 
that he saw her in Vera Cruz, Mexico, in 1645, driving a train of mules 
and negro slaves. After that date no further mention of her is made by 
anyone. Fittingly, she vanishes in the jungle wastes; it would have been 
unbearably absurd for such a woman to die in her bed. 

What are the sources for the facts of Catalina Erauso’s life? First, her 
autobiography: Vida y sucesos de la monja alférez dofia Catalina de 
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Erauso, doncella natural de San Sebastién de Guiptizcoa, escrita por ella 
misma. Two editions were published, one in Madrid, the other in Sevilla 
(1624 and 1625). The work is picaresque in character, coarse in language, 
and of scant literary merit. The author uses masculine grammatical forms 
in referring to herself. The Vida y sucesos, obviously, does not cover 
Catalina’s whole career. Additional sources of information are the 
memorial accompanying her application for pension and the “certifica- 
ciones” of officers under whom she fought. The historian Gil Gonzalez 
Davila, who knew her personally, devotes some space to her in his Historia 
de la vida y hechos del inclito monarca don Felipe III. Likewise, Lope 
Isasti in his Compendio histérico de la provincia de Guipiizcoa (1625) 
refers to her, though under one of her aliases. Pedro de la Valle, in his 
letters to Mario Schipano, published in Boulogne in 1677, speaks of la 
monja alférez and gives a detailed word picture of her. 

In literature la monja alférez has figured several times. Juan Pérez 
de Montalvan, disciple and biographer of Lope de Vega, write a mediocre 
play on the subject, promising a second part, which never appeared. 
Much later Carlos Coello wrote a three-act sarsuela called la monja alféresz. 
Her fame crossed the Pyrenees and Jean Bossange translated her auto- 
biography (1830), d’Abrantes published a biography (1838), and Alexis 
de Valon added extravagance to an already fantastic tale in his Catalina 
de Erauso (1851). The Cuban-French poet, José Maria de Heredia, 
published an artistic version of the story in 1894. A novel by the Mexican, 
Luis A. Rodriguez, has recently appeared (La monja alférez, A. Polo, 
México, D.F., 1939). 

From the facts summarized, Sr. Morales concludes that la monja 
alférez was not the Catalina Erauso whose baptismal certificate bears the 
date 1592 and whose name appears clearly on the records of the old 
Dominican convent of San Sebastian. The proof is that some of the 
battles in which la monja alférez is alleged, on good authority, to have 
participated took place while Catalina de Erauso, on the basis of docu- 
mentary proof, was still in the convent. Then who was she? That will 
never be known. Sr. Morales advances the theory, though attributing it 
to Joaquin Maria de Ferrer, that this woman-soldier—some nameless 
waif—learning from her comrade-in-arms, Miguel de Erauso, of his 
sister’s disappearance, seized upon this opportunity to acquire a respec- 
table name, identity, and juridical personality by claiming to be the 
vanished Catalina. (This tempts one to speculate a bit further and wonder 
whether she killed Miguel de Erauso because he knew too much.) 


Andalusia’s cante hondo. La Prensa, Buenos Aires, August 7, 1938, Sec- 
tion 2. 


Pedro Massa, in his study “La vena lirica del cante hondo,” enunciates 
a theory, which he attributes to the Andalusian Fernando Gillis, that there 
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is some mysterious connection between cante hondo, or flamenco, and the 
Guadalquivir River. He does not believe that the variations of the soled, 
which is the mother of cante hondo—namely, the cartagenera, malaguefia, 
granaina, fandango, jabera, and taranta—have fused to form cante hondo, 
but on the contrary, that they emanated from it in the distant past and 
then, in the slow evolution of generations, restored to it the infinite varia- 
tions received from the peculiar accent and color of the locality in which 
each developed. Leaving to scholars and folklorists such questions as 
Arabic, Hebrew, or Indian origin and influence, appearing in the slow 
cadences and vague rhythms—theories which he rejects entirely—Sr. 
Massa proceeds to trace the varying character of popular song from its 
simpler forms at the sources of the Guadalquivir to its culmination in the 
genuine cante hondo of Sevilla, Jerez, and the Puertos. 

The Guadalquivir, rising in the southeastern part of the province of 
Jaén, is “escorted” through the first few miles of its course by the taranta 
minera, or cante de Levante. As examples he cites two of this region: 


Deja que cobre en la mina 
y te compraré un refajo 
y una enagua blanca y fina 
que te asomen por debajo 
dos cuartas de “morselina.” 


Yo carifio te tomé 
porque me diste calor, 
me quieres aborrecer, 

ta no tienes corazén 

ni sabes lo que es querer. 


On leaving the Cascada de Utrero, the river loses its torrential charac- 
ter and flows quietly along the villages and towns of Santo Tomé, Torre- 
perogil, Ubeda, Baeza, through La Mancha, and past Ciudad Real. Ex- 
amples of the seguidilla manchega, sung throughout this region and even 
farther south, are the following: 


Me enamoré, jugando, 
de una Maria; 

cuando quise olvidarla, 
ya no podia. 
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Cuando voy a la casa | 
de mi Maria, 
M Se me hace cuesta abajo if 
la cuesta arriba. I 
Y cuando salgo, 
se me hace cuesta arriba if 
la cuesta abajo. | 
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Now we are in Cérdoba, with its time-mellowed Mezquita, its laby- 
rinthine Juderia, and its old cafés, where tribute is rendered to the tradi- 
tional soled. The soul of Cérdoba, with its passionate gravity and its 
Senecan spirit of meditation, speaks in these four soleés: 


Entienda usté a las mujeres ... 
Si lo quieren, no lo dicen, 
Si lo dicen, no lo quieren. 


Anda y que te den un tiro ... 
con pélvora de mis ojos, 
balitas de mis suspiros. 


j Esto si que es cosa grande! 
Tos se mueren por la nifia, 
yo me muero por la madre. 


Voy a sé lo que no he sio; 
voy a tené mala lengua, 
lo que nunca he tenio. 


On approaching Sevilla, the Guadalquivir, flowing through beautiful, 
fertile lands, broadens and deepens to the point of being navigable for 
vessels of respectable tonnage. In this region, folk song attains a depth 
and richness of melody, ornamentation, and sentiment unknown in other 
localities. For one cantaor born in Cérdoba a hundred are born in Sevilla. 
Here cante hondo offers an astonishing variety of tonadas, including, 
besides those already mentioned, the petenera, sevillana, chufla, polo, bule- 
ria, tientos, playera, seguiriya gitana, and, finally, the cante grande, to 
which only the best cantaor can do justice. The Sevillans, essence of the 
tierra de Maria Santisima, pour out the richness of their native sal, hyper- 
bole, and gallantry upon feminine beauty and, at times, feminine perfidy: 


Salero de los saleros. 
Eres er sé de los seres, 
eres sirena der ma, 

eres morenita y tienes 
salero, sandunga y sal. 


Quien fuera peine en tu pelo 
y alfiler en tu pechera, 

y ruedo de tus enaguas 

y lazo de tus chinelas. 
Quien fuera fino coral, 
perla de tu gargantilla, 

de tu cintura clavete, 

de tu zapato la hebilla. 
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Me dijiste veleta 
por lo mudable ; 
si yo soy la veleta 
ta eres el aire. 


Que la veleta, 
si el aire no la mueve, 
siempre esta quieta. 


Touchstone of the cantaor is the malaguefia, for rare is the one who 
can give to this form the sustained cadences and the rhythms which it 
requires : 


Caminito de Antequera, 
preso llevan a un gitano, 
porque se encontré una capa 
antes de perderla el amo. 


En el barrio der Perché 
disen que no hay percheleras ; 
la que a mi me perchelé 
mas que perchelera era. 


The Gypsy, too, adds his characteristic bit, as in the following, which 
is not sung to the twanging of the guitar or even the clapping of hands, 
but between stroke and stroke of the hammer on the anvil: 


Desgrasiaito aquel que come 
el pan de manita ajena: 
siempre mirando la cara, 
si la ponen mala o buena. 


The author attempts to put into words what it is that differentiates the 
folk song of Andalusia from that of Catalonia or Galicia: “Andalucia es 
lo fugaz y sutil, lo caprichoso, lo huidizo y genial; lo que cambia y vuela, 
surge y se esconde de un modo distinto en la garganta de cada flamenco ...” 
But he adds: “... Nadie intente reducir a formulas expresivas esa mara- 
villa sentimental que es el cante hondo, porque no hara sino balbucir lo 
inefable. El cante se mete por los sentidos, nos embriaga y embruja, y a 
su hechizo hay que rendirse, quiérase o no. El que pretende analizar esta 
perdido.” 

Finally, he points out the universal quality of popular poetry and its 
close relation in Spain to the poesia culta. By way of illustration, he places 
side by side a folk song and a stanza from Lope de Vega’s El caballero del 
Sacramento, without attempting to say which is the original and which the 
borrowed—a point which he considers entirely immaterial : 
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Toma alla mi corazén: 

Si lo quieres matar, puedes; 
pero como ti estas dentro, 
también, si lo matas, mueres. 


Rasga mis venas y mira 
que sangre en ella se ve: 
rasga el pecho, mas con tiento: 
que puede ser que te des 
alguna herida a ti misma. 


Unpublished Grammar of Andrés Bello Discovered. Boletin de la Aca- 
demia Argentina de Letras, Tomo VI, Nos. 21-22, enero—junio de 1938, 
pp. 107-19. 


Juan B. Selva, under the title “Una gramatica inédita de Andrés Bello,” 
tells an interesting story. On the occasion of commemorating the Bello 
anniversary, the president of the Chilean Academy, Dr. Miguel Luis 
Amunategui Reyes, made a thorough search of the Bello archives, bringing 
to light many manuscripts of verse and prose, which were later included 
in the Obras completas of the illustrious writer. Among the dusty manu- 
scripts was a large sheaf of finely written pages, which Dr. Amunategui 
supposed to be the borradores of Bello’s Gramdtica de la lengua castellana 
(1847) or of his Compendio de gramética castellana escrito para el uso de 
la escuela primaria (1851), both of which have gone through many edi- 
tions. 

Later and more careful examination proved, however, that the unpub- 
lished manuscript represented a more scholarly work, subsequent to both 
the foregoing and based on the Gramdtica of 1847. Dr. Amunategui has 
accordingly published this grammar with prologue and notes, under the 
name Gramédtica castellana. (The reviewer does not mention publisher, 
place, or date.) In material size, the new work is larger than the Com- 
pendio and smaller than the original Gramdtica, but is vastly superior to 
both. Although the reviewer quotes at length from one section of the 
manuscript, details will be omitted here and only the general judgment 
will be quoted: 

“Se trata de un libro realmente admirable por la precisién de su método, 
la seguridad de su doctrina, la claridad de sus conceptos. Muy de acuerdo 
con la mas moderna pedagogia, presenta pocas reglas y menos definiciones, 
contando con que el estudiante podra inducirlas mediante los sencillos 
comentarios y adecuados ejemplos que se dan... Se diria escrito en el 
momento actual, por lo mucho que coincide ... con la forma en que hoy se 
interpretan los conocimientos gramaticales. Es que se trata de un fruto 
bien sazonado, en el que puso el ilustre autor toda su mucha experiencia 
y su luminoso saber.” 
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The Contemporary Novel of Peru. Universidad de La Habana, No. 19, 
julio-agosto de 1938, pp. 65-73. 


“Notas sobre la novela peruana contemporénea,” by Luis Alberto San- 
chez, begins with a brief survey of the novelistic genre in Peru, accom- 
panied by some general comments. 

There is no such thing as “una novelistica americana,” although some 
excellent novels have been written in Spanish America. Hence it is not 
at all strange that we fail to find “una novelistica peruana.” 

Leaving aside some early “novelistic stammerings,” Peru’s first novel 
worthy of the name was Aves sin nido (1886) by Clorinda Matto de 
Turner. Here was no imitation of Alfred de Musset, but the presentation 
of an indigenous, living thesis, although it dealt with the colonial period. 

The second virile novelist was also a woman, Mercedes Cabello de 
Carbonero. Though an admirer of Tolstoy and Zola, she did not imitate 
either of them, but tilted against the windmills of her own country and 
period: the frivolity of the Lima aristocracy, the unsavory alliance of 
politics and capitalism, and other kindred abuses. But—she died in a mad- 
house. 

The new century began with a period of stagnation, unpropitious to 
the novel. Lima was Peru and Lima’s life might have been epitomized in 
a Peruvian Main Street. Yet not even that was forthcoming. Some rather 
good writers— Ventura Garcia Calderén, Clemente Palma, Angélica 
Palma, Augusto Aguirre Morales, Abrahan Valdelomar—wrote rather 
good narratives, but they were not novels. Of the foregoing group, per- 
haps Clemente Palma may be said to have written novels. However, they 
had nothing to do with contemporary reality: they were either in the 
vein of evocation of the past, so brilliantly exemplified by Ricardo Palma, 
or else they exploited the realm of the fantastic. Another meritorious 
devotee of the ancestral or evocational theme, who might possibly be 
called a novelist, is Lopez Albujar, who wrote the popular Cuentos andinos, 
Nuevos cuentos andinos, De mi casona, and Matalaché. 

At present, it may be said that French imitations, which abounded 
throughout the latter half of the nineteenth century and the beginning 
of the twentieth, have been laid aside. The contemporary novel of Peru 
follows two strong tendencies. First, evocation of the past continues, 
Ricardo Palma’s ghost not having yet been laid. Second, social themes 
occupy the really vigorous novelists of today. 

The “evocationists” divide their attention between the Inca Empire 
and the viceregal period. Among this type may be mentioned El pueblo 
del sol by Aguirre Morales, La mariscala by Valdelomar, Por senda propia, 
Coloniaje roméntico, and Tiempos de la patria by Angélica Palma. 

It seemed that the efforts of all would-be novelists, including José 
Galvez and José Félix de la Puente, were to remain mired in the miasma 
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of nostalgic remembrance, when in 1928 a fresh, vigorous, indigenous 
current set in. That year, date of the publication of Pueblo sin Dios, marks 
the rebirth of the Peruvian novel. This novel, indigenous in theme, not 
only is a faithful picture of provincial life, Indian servility, and overseer 
cruelty, but embodies a protest against that which it paints. In 1929 and 
1930 appeared the first novels of the coastal region: the topography of 
Peru divides it into two regions—the mountains and the coast. These were 
Gaviota and Kilémetro 83 by Valdelomar, Costa samba by Fernando Ro- 
mero, and Casa de cartén by Martin Adan. 

Recently another tendency has appeared. Peru is a country in which 
all forms of art stand against the landscape background; hence it was the 
first of the Spanish-American countries to introduce the novelistic biogra- 
phy, interpreting character in terms of environment. Examples of this 
type are Don Manuel, La Perricholi, Haya de la Torre o el politico (au- 
thors not mentioned), Pizarro by Rosa Arciénaga, El Arnauta Atusparia 
by Ernesto Reina. 

In Peru, as in Mexico, sociological themes are being emphasized in 
the novel as well as in painting. Agua, for example, by José Maria Argue- 
das, a vivid story of the sufferings of the Quechua Indians, is the most 
painful book that has been written for twenty years. Hombres y rejas, 
by Juan Seoane, is a novel in which death without sickle and without 
shroud—living death—strides across every page. 

The author ends as he began, with the statement that there is no “Peru- 
vian novel.” But in the past eight years, he says, Peru has been living 
many novels. To live them is more exciting than to write them and, 
moreover, the content of tomorrow’s novel is being stored up. 


Guide to the Contemporary Novel of Cuba. Revista cubana, Vol. XII, 

Nos. 34-36, abril—junio de 1938, pp. 68-70. 

Rafael Marquina believes that he is capable of indicating “Los caminos 
de la novela cubana contempordénea”—the title of his article—because of 
his close contact with the leading novelists. He was present at the Lyceum 
when Dr. José Antonio Ramos read and elucidated the manuscript of 
Caniqui, which Marquina considers to be the first truly Cuban novel. To 
be sure, some deny that Caniqui is a novel, but if not, says Sr. Marquina, 
it contains a novel. Its tone is epic, its appeal universal as well as indige- 
nous, its theme is in the past but rooted in the soil of Cuba. 

Previously to Caniqui, no Cuban novel existed. Those so-called novels 
that had been written might have been written in any country whatever, 
by authors of any nationality, and the plots might have happened anywhere 
exactly as they were represented as happening. It must be remembered, 
says Sr. Marquina, that it is the “how,” not the “where” or the “by whom,” 
that gives individuality to plots. 

Caniqui is typical, not picturesque. The same difference exists be- 
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tween the “typical” and the “picturesque” as between “beautiful” and 
“pretty.” Though typical and Cuban, Caniqui is not a national novel: that 
is to say, it presents the lives of some Cubans, but it does not present 
Cuban life. 

It remained to Luis Felipe Rodriguez, “el Don Quijote guajiro,” to 
write a really “national” novel in his magnificent work, La ciénaga. 
Through the landscape, which Rodriguez loves as man loves woman, he 
reaches and interprets the soul of his country. Rodriguez is of the Cuban 
earth Cuban-earthy; he is untouched by schools or styles. La ciénaga is a 
landmark in Cuban literature. Its sociological import is so closely inter- 
woven with its aesthetic value as to seem completely natural. This novel, 
being so genuine an expression of Cuba, is at the same time, and perhaps 
for that very reason, universal. 

The opposite method of approach—namely, using the perspective of 
distance and comparison, based on broad experience outside his country— 
has been used by Alberto Lamar Schweyer in his novel Vendaval en los 
caiiaverales. Through the protagonist, Gonzalo Maret, a cosmopolite and 
a weary globe-trotter but Cuban to the marrow, the author presents the 
whole drama of Cuba and writes a novel permeated with the odor of sugar- 
cane and tobacco, a novel as Cuban as the rhumba. 

Still another technique is used by Lesbia Soravilla. Like a doctor with 
his stethoscope, she devotes herself to listening to the heartbeats of her 
country. Her first novel, Cuando libertan los esclavos, describes simple 
events, but with sound psychology and with authentic Cuban flavor. Her 
other novel, El dolor de vivir, recounts a story that might have happened 
anywhere, but again it is not the “what” but the “how” that gives the work 
merit and authority. 

The critic sums up by saying that the three novels singled out from a 
considerable number that might have been treated seem to him to indi- 
cate the three paths to be followed by the Cuban novel of the future. 


José Marti. Revista bimestre cubana, Vol. XLI, No. 2, marzo-junio de 

1938. 

This issue is devoted entirely to José Marti (1853-1895). No expla- 
nation is given for this procedure which, evidently, is not intended to 
commemorate any anniversary occasion. Some of the studies are excellent, 
but the limitations of space forbid giving more than the titles of the prin- 
cipal contributions: “Los ‘versos sencillos’ de José Marti” by Gabriela 
Mistral ; “Reflexiones en torno al sentido de la vida en Marti” by Fernando 
de los Rios; “La mitologia de José Marti en la historia de Espafia” by 
Dionisio Pérez; “El ultimo libertador de América, José Marti” by Pietro 
Pillepich ; “Marti, amigo del indio” by Pedro de Alba; “Cuba en México” 
by Camilo Carranca Trujillo; “Marti y la ‘edad de oro’” by Ernesto Mo- 
rales, and eight other articles. 
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NEW BOOKS 


SCHOOL TEXTS* 
[Department conducted by S. Donan, Associate Editor] 


Las Mocedades del Cid, per Gum1LLin pe Castro, edited by G. W. Um- 
phrey. xliii + 167 + xxvii pages. Henry Holt and Company, 1939. 
$1.20. 


In a short preface the editor points out the importance of this play 
and also explains to what extent he has modernized the spelling of the 
original. There is a lengthy introduction containing information about 
Guillén de Castro, the Cid in history and literature, the play itself, its 
versification, and bibliographical notes. The text of the play covers 116 
pages. Pages 117 to 130 contain nine extracts from the Romancero del 
Cid. Pages 133 to 167 furnish explanatory notes, stage directions, and 
other information. The final roman pagination is for the Spanish-English 
vocabulary. 


The Pageant of Spain, by Raymonp L. GrismMer and Doris Kinc Ar- 
JONA. ix + 202 pages. F. S. Crofts and Company, 1939. $1.20. 


The editors have “chosen from the Spanish prose fiction of seven cen- 
turies stories which reflect significant aspects of Spanish life and charac- 
ter, simplified their language, linked them chronologically, and supplied 
each with a brief comment.” The nine selections range from a story of 
Juan Manuel to an excerpt from Ramén Sender’s Jmdén. Words not oc- 
curring in Keniston’s Basic List of 1,300 words are translated in footnotes. 
Brief notes are supplied, but there are no exercises. The reader is de- 
signed for use in the second year of high school or the first year of college. 


Cartilla mejicana, por ArTuRO Torres-Rfoseco and Epwin SetH Morsy, 
de la Universidad de California. Dibujos de Antonio Sotomayor. vii + 
100 pages. F. S. Crofts and Company, 1938. $1.00. 


These humorous pictures of life in Mexico City concern the adventures 
and conversations of an American girl who spends her vacation in Mexico. 
A considerable amount of material is interwoven concerning Mexican life 
and culture. Each section is followed by a series of questions on the text 
and translation exercises. There are twenty full-page, humorous drawings 
by Sotomayor. The general plan and spirit of the book are similar to 
those of Roble’s Cartilla espaiola. 


* Books for review in this section should be sent to Michael S. Donion, 
Dorchester High School for Boys, Dorchester, Massachusetts. 
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Tertulias espafiolas, by Jost Rosies; exercises and vocabulary by W1L- 


LIAM H. SHOEMAKER. ix + 144 pages. F. S. Crofts and Company, 
1938. $1.00. 


This series of discussions among a group of friends who gather regu- 
larly in a Madrid café covers practically every significant phase of mod- 
ern Spanish life, except the Civil War. The conversations are natural 
and witty. A cuestionario and a traduccién accompany each section. The 
text is illustrated with many cartoons by the author, whose tragic dis- 
appearance in Spain in 1937 is lamented by his many admirers. 


Repaso y composicién, Spanish Review Grammar and Composition, by 
E. R. Stms, of the University of Texas, and R. S. Swrrzer, of Texas 
State College for Women. vii + 213 pages. D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1938. $1.28. 

The first section consists of twelve review lessons based on the ele- 
mentary principles of first-year work. Concise grammatical rules are 
followed by elementary exercises. The body of the text is made up of 
fifteen lessons, each comprising a reading selection adapted from a Spanish 
or Spanish-American author, a list of idioms, grammatical discussion and 
exercises. The latter are varied in nature, but include abundant translation 
passages. There is an appendix concerning pronunciation and listing verb 
forms. There are both Spanish-English and English-Spanish vocabularies. 


The text is illustrated by maps of Mexico and Spain and a number of 
drawings based on the stories. 


Antologia de la literatura hispanoamericana. Seleccién, comentarios, 
notas y vocabulario de Arruro Torres-Rioseco, of the University of 
California. xiii + 225 pages. F. S. Crofts and Company, 1939. $1.75. 
The selections are divided into four sections: novelists, cuentistas, es- 

sayists, and poets. Each section is introduced by a brief commentary and 

a list of supplementary readings, while every selection is preceded by a 

short general note concerning the author and his works. Little space is 

given to colonial and romantic authors, only three selections of the former 
and four of the latter being included. In all there are forty-seven se- 
lections. The vocabulary is not offered as complete and lists only “diffi- 

cult words, words used with new connotations, and Americanisms.” A 

very short introduction declares the independence of Spanish-American 


letters and surveys the interest in Spanish-American literature among 
scholars of the United States. 


Rosina es fragil, por Grecorio Martinez Sierra. Edited with notes, 
exercises, and vocabulary by C. E. Kany, of the University of Cali- 
fornia. iii + 106 pages. D. C. Heath and Company, 1938. $.40. 


This edition is offered for classroom study and for amateur production. 
The exercises include questions in Spanish, idiomatic commentaries, gram- 
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matical drills, and rather long sections for translation. The vocabulary is 
complete except for obvious cognates. The book is bound in paper. 


Elementary Spanish Conversation, by C. E. Kany, of the University of 
California. vii + 46 pages. D. C. Heath and Company, 1938. $.32. 
This is the first of a series of three graded conversational manuals and 

is designed for students of the first year. There are fifteen dialogues in 

very simple Spanish about various phases of everyday life, such as the 
weather, stores, restaurants, etc. The dialogues are exceedingly short and 
are followed by translations of new words and phrases. 


Easy Spanish Plays, edited by Juan Cano, of the University of Toronto, 
and Hiiarto Saenz, of the University of Nebraska. D. C. Heath & 
Company, 1938. ix + 226 pages. $1.12. 

There are six plays by the following authors: Pedro Mufioz Seca, the 
Quintero brothers, Tamayo y Baus, Miguel Ramos Carrién, and Mariano 
Barranco. To quote from the Preface: “We have tried to edit the six plays 
on a limited vocabulary plan.” Pages vii to ix contain biographical re- 
marks about the authors. The plays cover 144 pages. Pages 145 and 146 
contain a note explaining the purpose and scope of the exercises, which 


fill 50 pages. The Spanish-English vocabulary occupies the remainder of 
the book. 


Intermediate Spanish Composition, by S. Lyman MitcHe tt, of Marin 
Junior College. Longmans, Green and Company, 1938. $1.50. 
Contains 16 lessons, each consisting of a Spanish text, written by 

Mr. Mitchell, concerning some phase of Mexican life, resources, or his- 
tory; a questionnaire; isolated sentences to be translated for grammatical 
review ; and a tema based on the Spanish text. The final lesson is on com- 
mercial correspondence. A suplemento gramatical gives essentials in con- 
cise form with illustrations and verb tables. There are Spanish-English 
and English-Spanish vocabularies. 


Lecturas Modernas. A Beginning Reader in Spanish, by N. B. Apams, 
University of North Carolina, and Epwrn B. Pace, Northwestern 
University. viiit+43+74+vocabulary+51 pages. F. S. Crofts and 
Company, New York. 1938. $1.20. 

The book is intended “for very early reading. It is divided into two 
parts; Part One was “composed by the editors and uses material and back- 
grounds already familiar to the student.” It contains fourteen selections 
of about two pages in length, with exercises. Part Two has twenty-three 
selections, eighteen of which are from the writings of Julio Camba, like- 
wise with exercises. The editors “believe that each assignment, with the 
exercises made for it, can easily be covered in a single recitation.” 


REVIEWS 


From Latin to Portuguese. Historical Phonology and Morphology of 
the Portuguese Language, by Epwin B. Witutams, Professor of 
Romanic Languages, University of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1938. xii+315 pages. $4.00. 

The phonology and morphology of the Portuguese language present 
a wealth of forms differing from those of the other Romance languages. 
Professor Williams’ book is the first systematic study to appear since 1904, 
when Cornu’s appeared in the second edition of Gréber’s Grundriss. | 
Williams, therefore, has been able to gather under one cover the miscel- 
laneous items that have appeared in periodicals since then. To penetrate 
successfully the maze of Portuguese phonology, one needs a safe guide 
always in sight. 

The title of the book, From Latin to Portuguese, is accurately descrip- 
tive and names the guide. The reader has before him the classical Latin 
forms at every turn. The Introduction discusses with clarity the relation 
between classical Latin and Vulgar Latin, as well as the various influences 
which affected the history of Portuguese. It outlines the story of that 
mare’s-nest, Portuguese orthography, as churrigueresque as many a 
Portuguese facade. The mechanical arrangement of the material in the 
treatise is perfect. Each main paragraph is numbered and given a title 
while each subdivision is lettered or numbered. The topic for discussion 
is clearly stated in the first sentence and the coherence between the sec- 
tions is such that the reader feels a constantly increasing degree of con- 
fidence in the guide. From Latin to Portuguese will long be a model for 
books of its kind as well as a safe source of information for anybody 
concerned with the history of any Romance language. 


ALFRED COESTER 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Antologia de la prosa en México, by Jutio Jiménez Ruepa. Segunda 
edicién aumentada y corregida. Ediciones Botas, México, 1938. 506 
pages. 

Too often Mexican literature and Mexican poetry are considered as 
synonymous and we underestimate the wealth and interest of the prose. 
This anthology by one of Mexico’s most distinguished literary historians 
offers a well-chosen series of representative selections covering historical 
writing, novels, short stories, and essays by authors from the colonial 
days through the nineteenth century. The first edition, published in 1931, 
has been enlarged especially by the inclusion of excerpts from the early 
chroniclers, such as Cortés, Bernal Diaz, and Cervantes de Salazar; the 
scope of the nineteenth-century pages has been considerably widened. The 
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introduction is a concise summary of the important characteristics of 
prose writing in each epoch, and each author is introduced by a short 
statement concerning his life and works. There are no other critical 
notes or commentaries. Sr. Jiménez Rueda is mistaken when he asserts 
that no other similar anthology exists. A Brief Anthology of Mexican 
Prose, by Rosenberg and Templin (Stanford University, 1928), while 
much less extensive, is valuable. 

The selection is heavily weighted in favor of historians, over half of 
the authors belonging to that group. No contemporary writers are in- 
cluded for reasons which are explained in the introduction—our lack of 
perspective, the danger of giving offense to authors’ vanity, etc. Some of 
us may regret this omission since certain recent authors offer us the best 
examples of really distinctive Mexican prose. Some pages of Mariano 
Azuela, for example, are certainly significant enough to deserve a place 
in any anthology of Spanish-American prose. On the whole this is a 
useful companion to Professor Jiménez Rueda’s standard Historia de la 
literatura mexicana. 


Alexandre Dumas pére and Spanish Romantic Drama, by Joun A. 
Tuompson. Louisiana State University Press, 1938. 229 pages. 


Originally a doctoral thesis written under the supervision of Dr. N. B. 
Adams, this study is divided into three main parts: an analysis of the plots, 
style, and technique of Dumas’ principal early dramas; an account of the 
translations of Dumas’ plays in Spain and their performances; and an at- 
tempt to trace in detail the influence of Dumas on the Spanish romantic 
dramatists. 

While it presents nothing especially original, the first section is a solid 
and careful examination of the French romanticist’s distinctive technique, 
illustrated by plentiful citations. The second part is not only a useful 
compendium but also a commentary on the literary atmosphere of the ’30’s 
in Spain. The résumé of the critical reaction to Dumas’ plays in the Penin- 
sula reveals significant facts about the strong current against romantic 
extremes. The last section is a minute, chronological search for influ- 
ences. The author concludes that Dumas’ influence on Spanish romantic 
drama was great, but, aside from several well-known cases such as Don 
Juan Tenorio and Garcia Gutiérrez’ El paje, this study adduces little 
convincing proof. The innumerable similarities between the Spanish 
dramas and those of Dumas are difficult to classify as clear examples of 
direct influence, and Professor Thompson is careful to confess as much 
at every step. It is unfortunate that Professor Thompson did not have a 
chance to consult a recent study of E. Allison Peers, “The Vogue of 
Alexandre Dumas Pére in Spain” (Homenatge a Antoni Rubié i Lluch, 
Barcelona, 1936, I, 553-78). The English scholar surveys much the same 
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material but offers a very different conclusion: namely, that the vogue of 
Dumas in Spain was great but his influence slight. 

Two appendices offer a chronological list of Spanish translations of 
Dumas’ plays and one of his translated nondramatic works. A _bibli- 
ography and an index complete this very methodical study. 


Handbook of Latin American Studies, edited by Lewis HANKE; com- 


piled by a number of scholars. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
1938. 635 pages. 


The general nature of this remarkable bibliographical guide is already 
known to and appreciated by most students of Latin-American culture, this 
being the third annual issue. The 1938 volume is more than double the 
size of the first (1936). The sections of the previous volumes—anthro- 
pology, art, economics, education, folklore, geography, history, interna- 
tional relations, law, and literature—are continued, and a new section on 
Brazilian art, compiled by Robert C. Smith, has been included; a selection 
of items on Spanish-American language, contributed by L. O. Wright, 
is a welcome addition. 

Most of the special articles concern Brazil, but several notes of special 
interest to HIsPANIA readers are Secretary Cordell Hull’s account of the 
new Division of Cultural Relations, a short article about recent studies 
in Latin-American music by Sr. Curt Lange, and a selected list of book 
dealers in the Americas. The editors are to be congratulated on an ambi- 
tious and highly useful work. 


Espafia y Unamuno; un ensayo de apreciacién, by ArTHUR Wi.Ls. Ins- 
tituto de las Espafias, New York, 1938. 375 pages. 


Few, if any, modern Spanish authors have occasioned as much com- 
mentary as Unamuno. My own card file is bulging with hundreds of titles 
—articles, appreciations, books. Consequently it is with pardonable suspi- 
cion that we open this latest addition to a crowded field. Let it be said 
immediately, however, that Mr. Wills’ volume is not strictly speaking a 
study of Unamuno, any more than La vida de Don Quijote y Sancho is a 
study of Cervantes or his great novel. Espafia y Unamuno is a series of 
essays concerning “the soul of Spain,” most of them suggested by a 
reading of Unamuno’s works. To be sure, the late sabio of Salamanca is 
frequently quoted and his intricate meditations furnish a point of depar- 
ture for most of Mr. Wills’ vagaries. 

The book is divided into three sections. The first, “Ambiente y espi- 
ritu,” includes a discussion of the reaction of Spain’s geography on her 
history and temperament, Spanish family life, the nature of the Spanish 
woman, village life and folk dances, the paseo and the café as typical 
elements of Spanish urban life; a commentary on Unamuno’s conception 
of patriotism concludes this section. As a first introduction to the Spanish 
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social scene, these pages might prove profitable and stimulating, but essen- 
tially they constitute a restatement of themes which have already been 
manipulated too many times before by such authors as Havelock Ellis, 
Waldo Frank, Salvador Madariaga, and Unamuno himself. The tendency 
to generalize about the Spanish national character is apparently irre- 
sistible and, although the result is often thought-provoking, there is always 
a dosis of glib nonsense. 

The second section, called “Grandezas y miserias del alma espafiola,” 
presents a lengthy examination of Spanish individualism and a statement 
of Unamuno’s attitude toward it. The cape and the proverb are given a 
clever if somewhat forced symbolism as manifestations of Spanish “inte- 
gridad” protecting itself against the attacks of the external world. An- 
other chapter is devoted to envy as an element of the Spanish character. 
No book of this type would be complete without an attempt to interpret 
the Quijote. Here it takes the form of a tenuous commentary on Una- 
muno’s interpretation of the Quijote, which is followed by an even more 
tenuous comparison between Don Quijote and Don Juan. These pages 
are filled with such involved abstractions that the reader is apt either to 
be dazzled or wearied, according to his temperament. 

The third part is a discussion of various phases of religion in Spanish 
history—religious art, the Inqyisition, Church and State, and mysticism. 

The style and tone of Mr. Wills’ essays will inevitably remind one of 
Unamuno. One finds the same abuse of exclamation points and the same 
fondness for striking but obscure phraseology, generalities, and rhetorical 
questions. The author has obviously thought lovingly and extensively 
about Spain’s problems and shows an intimate knowledge of her history 
and landscape. It is also evident that he is thoroughly impregnated with 
Unamuno’s writings and perspective. But, in spite of these facts and an 
often stimulating style, his volume seems rather secondhand and plati- 
tudinous. 


Joun T. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Almas en la roca, por Cartos B. Qurroca. La Facultad, Buenos Aires, 
1938. 233 pages. 


The author, Carlos B. Quiroga, is a native of Catamarca, Argentina, 
and received his law degree there in 1914. He has been a judge in his 
home town, and a professor at Buenos Aires. Two of his novels have won 
honors: in 1929 his La imagen noroéstica took the prize offered by the 
city of Buenos Aires, while Los animalitos de Dios captured the National 
Literary Prize in 1930. He has written about fifteen novels and resides in 
Buenos Aires. 

Almas en la roca is the six-year case history of a young man whose 
philosophical ideas on love, God, and nature play an important role in his 
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relationships with other people. The author shows a deep insight into the 
problems of young people who think they are in love. His theme seems 
to be that incompatibility is perhaps the biggest factor in dashing a marital 
career upon the rocks. 

Jacinto Quijano, a youth of nineteen, inexperienced in the ways of 
love, comes to live with his bachelor uncle, Pedro Juijano, on the latter’s 
ranch “El Potrero” near Concepcién, Argentina, in order to escape his 
mother’s hatred and despair, occasioned by the death of her husband. 
Jacinto falls in love with Dolores, daughter of one of the overseers, and 
from this union a child is born, only to be buried alive by its mother to 
escape the stigma of illegitimacy. When Jacinto no longer finds Dolores 
compatible, he abandons her for a sensuous school teacher, one Beatriz 
Romani. This friendship does not last long, for the likes and dislikes of 
Jacinto and Beatriz are poles apart. So the lad finds solace in wandering 
off to some distant hilltop to commune with God and nature. His disap- 
pointment in love spurs him on to effect a big business deal that consists 
of driving a huge herd of cattle into Chile across the lofty Andes. Flushed 
with success he returns to Argentina at the age of twenty-five, and marries 
Inés Leites, a young school teacher with whom he shares mutual interests. 
The novel closes with a letter to his uncle in which Jacinto expresses his 
gratitude for past favors and tells of his happiness with Inés. 

The author’s style is so vivid that it enables him to project the reader 
into the story in such a way that the latter experiences vicariously the 
same feelings and emotions as the characters in the novel. The roundup 
of cattle for branding is so realistically portrayed that we see in our mind’s 
eye the dashing rancheros swinging their whips over the bodies of a thun- 
dering herd amidst the cries of both man and beast. When Jacinto goes 
into the mountain at night in the fullness of the moon to seek refuge from 
the cares of the world, we share his solace and feeling of awe and rever- 
ence for the Infinite. When Beatriz woos him with wonderful words, we 
feel ourselves caressed by the soft whispers of a forbidden love. 

The main characters are well drawn. The author seems to be ac- 
quainted with modern psychology (especially Freudian), Pantheism, and 
Einstein’s theory of Cosmic Religion, all of which play an important part 
in the portrayal of his characters. Some elements in this novel remind the 
reviewer of Juan Valera’s Pepita Jiménez. 


El tormento sublime, por Cartos B. Quiroca. La Facultad, Buenos 
Aires, 1938. 326 pages. 

El tormento sublime is the sequel to Almas en la roca, but according to 
the author, one may be read independently of the other. The author men- 
tions in the introduction that, following the novel, there are some meta- 
physical dialogues between Jacinto and his uncle. These are not an essen- 
tial part of the novel, which is complete without them. 
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When the novel opens, we learn of the terrible tragedy that has over- 
taken Jacinto. Shortly after a year’s marriage, he lost his wife, and having 
secured the permission of the city authorities, he has the body exhumed 
and transferred to his ranch for perpetual interment. Racked by mental 
anguish he enters a Franciscan convent to prepare for the priesthood. 
He writes his uncle “cartas de buen amor” describing his religious ecstasy. 
The cloistered life, however, does not make him immune from doubts 
which harass him after he administers extreme unction to a good woman 
whose death is caused by her drunken husband. He forsakes the religious 
life to enter a law school at Buenos Aires, and after three years of study 
he embarks upon a lucrative career. In the meantime his uncle, Pedro, 
who has been paying for Jacinto’s education, finds himself ruined finan- 
cially. An entire herd of cattle is lost in “el viento blanco” in the Andes, 
and Pedro is forced to mortgage the ranch. Jacinto learns of the tragedy, 
and hastens to pay off the debts. After this, he settles down on the ranch, 
“El Potrero,” until death summons him and his uncle. 

Quiroga makes the mistake of apologizing for his “cartas de buen 
amor,” trying to justify them on the grounds that they are necessary to 
a true understanding of the inner life of the hero. While these “cartas” 
possess a true religious fervor, they will probably prove boring to the 
average reader more interested (certainly in these days) in economics and 
current events. If these 110 pages of “cartas” could be lifted out and rele- 
gated to the appendix where the reader could peruse them if he desired, it 
would not delay his enjoyment of the action of the story. 


Everett W. Hesse 
New York UNIVERSITY 


Three Centuries of Tirso de Molina, by Atice HuNnTINGTON BUSHEE. 
Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1939. x + 111 pages. 
This convenient and useful little book is a compilation and a revision 

of five articles which Professor Bushee published in Hispania, the 

Hispanic Review, and the Revue hispanique. The author has added a sixth 

and unpublished article entitled “Notes on Various Editions,” in which she 

complements Cotarelo’s Catdlogo razonado del Teatro de Tirso de Molina 
with some additional information. The book is closed by an appendix 
which consists of lists of books in the author’s library, which she gener- 
ously offers for consultation to anyone especially interested in the study 
of Tirso de Molina. Finally there are twenty plates reproducing title- 
pages of various editions of Tirso’s plays and pages of several manuscripts. 

Students of the Golden Age drama should be very grateful to Dr. Bushee 

for this book in which she makes readily available the wealth of material 


she has collected on the history of the plays of Tirso during the last 
three centuries. 
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An Index to Don Quijote including Proper Names and Notable Matters, 
by Ricuarp L. PrepMore. New Brunswick, Rutgers University Press, 
1938. xi+ 102 pages. 

This is an index of proper names and other matters in the Quijote as 
published by Rodriguez Marin in the Clasicos Castellanos. It is a selective 
index and is, therefore and as the author confesses, necessarily incomplete. 
As far as it goes, the present book is useful. It is to be hoped with the 
author that some day a concordance-dictionary of Don Quijote will see the 
light of day. 

J. MICHELS 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Las Tercianas del Conde de Chinchén, por Dr. Cartos Enrique Paz 

SotpAn. Lima, 1938. 97 pages. 

Colonial Peru’s great gift to mankind was, perhaps, quinine. Just how 
it was first brought to the notice of the civilized world is less easy to state, 
however, for myth and legend have so beclouded the discovery and first 
use of cinchona or Peruvian bark that there seems little prospect that the 
historic truth can ever be extricated. But the work under review renders 
valuable service in the attempt to clarify the matter, though much still 
remains in the shadow. 

Briefly, the curative qualities of this febrifuge appear to have been 
first experienced by Europeans in Peru during the viceroyship of the 
Count of Chinchén (1629-1639). The story goes that the Countess fell 
gravely ill of a malignant form of malaria in the early years of her hus- 
band’s rule and the physicians of the Court despaired of saving her life. 
At this critical moment an unsavory concoction long known to the Indians 
was served up to the moribund lady through the mediation of a Jesuit, and 
this beverage effected an amazingly prompt cure. When the grateful 
Count of Chinchén returned to Spain this strange Peruvian bark was 
brought to the Peninsula and subsequently, either in his honor or that of 
the Countess, it received the name cinchona. The alleged remarkable re- 
covery of the Countess gave rise to numerous legends and even novels 
which, in recounting the incident, so embroidered and elaborated it that 
the truth was completely obscured. The best-known version is perhaps 
that recorded in the tradicién of Ricardo Palma entitled “Los polvos de la 
condesa.” 

The recent publication of a contemporary diary kept at the behest of 
the Count of Chinch6én and recording the day-to-day life of the viceregal 
family as well as that of the capital (Ruben Vargas Ugarte [ed.], Diario 
de Lima de Juan Antonio Suardo, Lima, 1937, 2 vols.) has permitted the 
director of the Institute of Social Medicine of the University of San 
Marcos, at Lima, to make a study of periodic illnesses of the viceregal 
pair. The results indicate that it was the Count himself rather than his 
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lady who endured almost continuous poor health which his physicians en- 
deavored to repair by frequent and copious bleeding. The uphappy viceroy 
was subject to recurrent attacks of fever and weakness which often made 
it impossible for him to attend to his duties and even brought him to the 
extreme of preparing his will and summoning his religious advisers for 
confession. On more than one occasion the Countess, his lady, was frantic 
with anxiety and sought by prayers and vows to bring about her lord’s 
recovery. It is possible that her pathetic appeals to the clergy moved one 
of the Jesuits with knowledge of the Indian’s ways to try that strange 
medicine, quinine. Though the Count seems never to have been free of 
his affliction throughout the ten long years of his rule, he survived the 
severe attacks and returned to Spain—a happy fate that his devoted wife 
was not permitted to share. 

Dr. Paz Soldan, by a careful study of the diary entries during that 
decade, has been able to establish approximately the incidence of the attacks 
of tercianas or malarial fevers suffered by the viceroy and found that, 
from 1632 to 1638, the Count experienced thirteen recidivas or relapses, 
occurring with slight differences at the beginning of summer and again 
during the cold, dank autumns of Lima’s moist climate, usually in June. 
The symptoms recorded in unscientific language by the diarist appear to 
coincide with those recognized by medical science today and clearly indicate 
that the unhappy viceroy was the victim of a particularly malignant species 
of malaria from which he was never free and which almost caused his 
death while in office. The author concludes, therefore, that it was the 
Count, then, who suffered so severely from these tercianas rather than his 
wife, and that it was owing to her devotion that the miraculous cascarilla, 
was tried and his life was saved. And to the Count’s personal physician, 
Dr. Juan de Vega, the author believes, is due the credit for bringing this 
great therapeutic to medical knowledge in Europe. 

This stimulating little book is well annotated and is illustrated by four 
plates associated with its subject. The latter is so interesting that one is 
carried along despite the somewhat uninspired and, at times, overly ornate 
prose of the author. It demonstrates once again what unsuspected values 
lie in a historical document which, because of its apparent record of 
trivialities, was allowed to remain neglected and inedited in the Archive 
of the Indies for nearly three centuries. 


Irvine A. LEonNARD 
Larcumont, New 


